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It is unlikely that this issue of The Economist will be in the hands of readers any earlier than those of 


recent weeks. 


For this, we express regret, but the responsibility is not ours. 


The margin between the 


two sides in the printing trade has narrowed, but publication delays still persist. 


Fleeting Opportunity 


HE prospect of the world after one year of so-called peace 

would break the heart of an archangel, and it says something 
for the remaining sanity of mankind that in the last week an 
American, a British and a Russian voice have made themselves 
heard in conciliatory speech, very different from the tone of 
obduracy and suspicion now inevitably associated with MM. 
Molotov, Byrnes and Bevin. The voices varied in influence 
and political background. In Britain it belonged not to any 
“crypto-Communist” but to one of the leaders of the 
Conservative Opposition, Mr Eden, who made an eloquent 
peal for a better spirit of understanding and a new attempt 
make Allied co-operation the fact it was during the war. 
In America, too, it was in a sense the leader of an opposition 
who spoke, for Mr Wallace has paid for his plea for a new 
approach to Russia by losing his seat in the Cabinet. But the 
Most significant and, possibly, the most hopeful reversal of the 
fecent trend towards open hostility has come from Marshal 
Stalin himself. In an interview to the Correspondent of the 
Sunday Times, he reversed almost every recent line in Soviet 
Mopaganda by stating that he did not believe “ capitalist en- 
dtclement ” to be either possible or intended, that there was 
{© menace of atomic war and that the atomic bomb might be 
Prohibited and that Communism and Capitalist democracy 
could live peacefully side by side. 





What does this coincidence of speeches amount to? Only, 
one voice—Stalin’s—speaks with authority. Mr Eden and Mr 
Wallace have only registered a widespread and profound un- 
easiness at the bludgeoning tactics of their nation’s official 
spokesmen. But at least the fact that for a brief time the spell 
of universal ill-will has been weakened, however slightly, makes 
the occasion a suitable and reasonable one for a reassessment 
of the relations between the Great Powers and for an attempt 
to recapitulate one or two of the steps by which they could, if 
they would, draw back from the brink of disaster. 

One general point must be made clear. As Mr. Eden pointed 
out in his speech, the restoration of the international situation 
cannot be the work of any one great Power. All have helped to 
create the present impasse. All must work for a better under- 
standing. And, if the principal aim of the Powers is to restore 
a measure of cordiality, the allotting of degrees of blame must 
for a time be set aside. The fact that one Power may be morg 
responsible than the others for the present deplorable state of; 
their relations is less important than the disaster towards which 
they will all head, if they allow the situation to drift. 

An obvious first step on the agenda of conciliation should 
be to mitigate the present tendency of international 
to become divided into two mutually exclusive and hostile b 
and it is here that Great Britain and France camry the pri 
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responsibility. It is a remarkable fact—and one which Mr 
Bevin would do well to consider—that on this point spokesmen 
widely diverse in their political approach and newspapers repre- 
senting as wide a variety of outlook have spoken in almost 
identical terms. They argue that the most:immediate and most 
useful way in which Great Britain can help to break the ideo- 
logical deadlock is by pursuing in certain fields policies distinct 
from those connected with Mr Byrnes, and in particular by 
seeking closer understanding with France, the other Great 
Power with most to lose as a result of the present extreme 
polarisation between Communism and capitalist democracy. 
The closer association of Britain and France, it is argued, could 
help to prove that Europe need not be divided between two 
hostile, external Great Powers, and that methods of economic 
and political association exist which lie between the extremes 
of exclusive state trading and- unfettered free enterprise. 
Two immediate steps suggest themselves. As a result 
of the recent Franco-British trade agreement, experts from both 
countries are to meet at regular intervals to co-ordinate the two 
countries’ economic and commercial policies and to attempt 
to.make them complementary rather than competitive. On how 
ambitious a scale will this modest beginning be developed? 
What interests in the industrial field are the Treasury, the Board 
of Trade and the Foreign Office consulting to give concrete 
content to the notion of “ complementary development ”? The 
Belgians and the Dutch have adopted certain procedures in 
their negotiations for a Customs Union. Is there any reason 
why the British and the French shouid not set their sights 
equally high and profit by the others’ experience? 


Any factual discussion of economic co-operation will bring 
the British and the French—as it has already brought the Low- 
landers—up against the problem of Germany’s economic future, 
and it is well to recall that the biggest obstacle to close 
Anglo-French understanding still remains the Ruhr. So far 
the French have, through a variety of mouthpieces, stated their 
political views on the Ruhr’s final status. The British have on 
their side worked out a plan for a form of international economic 
control. What has not been achieved is any attempt to set 
up a joint board of British and French experts to see if they 
cannot, by common investigation and discussion, work out a 
compromise aceptable to both Governments. 


An agreed Anglo-French policy on the Ruhr could, perhaps, 
provide a new point of departure in the wider German con- 
text. To the Russians the Ruhr is the potential military 
power-house of a new invasion of Russia from the West. 
The idea may seem fantastic to the Western peoples, but 
the Russians have been invaded too often from the West 
to preserve much objectivity. At the July meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers the most important point in Mr 
Molotov’s statement on Germany was his demand for an inter- 
national commission to supervise the Ruhr. If the British and 
French Foreign Ministers had elaborated an explicit plan for 
the Ruhr’s development, it should be possible to fit it into a 
framework of international supervision. The corollary of such 
an offer to the Russians would naturally be the setting up of a 
commission to supervise industrial disarmament and develop- 
ment of the Russian Zone. 


Another possible line of approach might be to reconsider 
the vexed question of German foreign trade and economic unity. 
It is here that American policy can probably make its greatest 
contribution. Two points need to be made clear. The first 
is that Russia is taking reparations in plant and in current pro- 
duction from its Zone in part because Western Russia 
has been, and probably still is, more devastated than Eastern 
Germany. The second point is that for years to come Germany 
will not be able to finance itself out of its own resources and 
its own export trade. Russia’s reparations policy is an aggravat- 
ing factor, but even if not a piece of machinery nor a yard of 
cloth were going eastwards, Germany would still be a crippled, 
shattered wreck. In spite of Potsdam, in spite of Level of 
Industry plans, in spite of all the remnants of idiot Morgen- 
thauism, the basic truth remains that unless the Germans are 
helped to their feet economically—by imports of food and raw 
materials, in other words, by credits—Central Europe will 
remain the slum it is to-day. 
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Economic help in the grand manner can be extended on} 
by the United States, and, broadly speaking, there are eae 
policies open to the State Department and the Treasury. The 
first is to turn an isolationist back on Russia, Germany and 
Europe and to allow the shattered countries to revive them. 
selves without outside asistance. The second is to give credits 
to the British and American Zones only, with economic and 
political conditions attached which would favour the restoration 
in the Western Zones of cither the old industrial magnates o; 
the backing of a new business class which is growing up to-day | 
largely as a result of inflation and the black market. No = 
would be more calculated to revive neo-Nazi forces in Western 
Germany or to increase the tension between the Zones, 

The third possibility would be to develop a loan 
an instrument of political conciliation. 
of reversing Russia’s disastrous policy of reparations would 
undoubtedly be an American credit to Russia. Indeed, 4 
reversal of reparations policy could reasonably be made a een 
dition of the loan. Such a credit has been intermittently under 
discussion for three years, and on grounds of war devastation 
the Russian case for it has always been strong. The alternative 
to a loan—integrating Eastern Europe into the Soviet econem 
—is obviously a second best from the Russian point of view 
since Eastern Europe is also poor and devastated. 

A loan to Russia, conditional upon the reversal of Russian 
reparations policy in Germany, could be a preliminary to a re- 
consideration of German economic unity. If the fact that Ger- 
many must be given some economic assistance is accepted, the 
only way to provide that help without intensifying the atmo- 
sphere of inter-Allied bidding and scheming, would be to make 
credits through the Control Commission or any other joint 
agency the Allies may set up—an import-export committee has 
been suggested, and would serve equally well. The fact that 
the Western Powers would have to contribute more to such 
an organisation springs inevitably from the wartime destruction 
of Russia. That the Russians could put some resources, for 
example, timber, into the pool is proved by their present policy 
towards their own Zone and by various provisions of the Pots- | 


dam Agreement, but the major economic help would have to | 


come—inevitably—from the United States. 


x 


The Russian contribution to an atmosphere of détente would 
be primarily in the political field. For the last year, the Russians 
have been conducting a political offensive. In their propaganda, 
in their me~‘pulation of dissident minorities, in their 
guidance to Communist parties abroad, they have both 
conjured up and violently attacked the idea of capitalist 
encirclement. The result of these tactics has been to 
make encirclement more of a reality than it otherwise would 
ever have been. If, however, Marshal Stalin’s new readi- 


ness to speak of “ friendly competition” and the peaceful co- | 


existence of opposed ideologies can be transformed into fact 
by a reversal of Russia’s propaganda tactics, by a new line with 
Communist parties abroad, by a truce to specious Security 
Council accusations and by an end to such senseless activities 
as the war of nerves on Turkey and Persia, the Russians would 
have contributed their essential minimum to an Allied “ new 
deal.” 

To attempt an agenda of conciliation of this sort is, unhappily, 
to realise how far, as yet, are any of the Powers from the wil 
to achieve it. From the Foreign Office and the Quai d’Orsay it 
demands an intelligence and flexibility, a foresight and an 
activity of which there has been almost no evidence in the last 
year. From Mr Byrnes and Mr Snyder it demands a reversd 
of a credit policy which has tended to become more and mort 
rigid and hostile as “ peace” develops. From the Russiat 
it demands a modesty of aims and a generosity of temper whid 
have been conspicuously absent since Stalingrad. From all th 
Powers it demands a reversal of their German policy whid, 
from Potsdam to Paris, has grown increasingly disunited am 
confused. Should, therefore, the attempt to make such @ 
agenda be abandoned? Surely the question is equivalent 
asking whether the nations are content to abandon the pursut 
of peace itself. 


The most hopeful way ‘ 
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A New Conservatism 


EXT week the Conservative Party annual Conference 
meets at Blackpool. Conferences are convenient affairs. 
From a practical point of view, they provide opportunities for 
meeting and discussion to those whom distance and other duties 
keep apart for the rest of the year. They offer to the Press an 
occasion when they may legitimately remind their readers that 
ies have, or should have, policies as well as personalities. 
Above all, they are the sounding-board by which a leader can 
magnify the influence of his call to his supporters and so re- 
kindle in their hearts hope that may have begun to flag. Judged 
from this latter standpoint, the forthcoming Conference can, if 
leaders and delegates so will, become the most important Con- 
ference that the Conservative Party will hold during the life- 
time of the present Parliament. It would be unfair to expect 
that the party leaders will disclose the full strength of their 
policy, but at least they owe it to the nation to demonstrate 
that they can recognise a fact when they meet one: the fact 
being that they, and the policy they then had, were decisively 
rejected by the country twelve months ago. 

The century is approaching its halfway mark, and, candidly, 
few outside the ranks of partisans would claim that the record 
of the Conservative Party over these 46 years is either glorious 
or even very exhilarating. Conservatives spent the first six 
years in office, almost, so it seems now, in philosophic contem- 
plation of their approaching defeat. During the next ten years 
they engaged in two strenuous and bitter battles, but does the 
Parliament Act now look the constitutional disaster they then 
claimed it would be? Do the Ulster Volunteers and the Curragh 
Incident rank so very high among the happier exploits of British 
genius? Then followed a coalition for war, at the end of which 
the party emerged, at first under the tragically short leadership 
of Mr Bonar Law, into the era of Baldwin and Chamberlain, an 
era which lasted, with only two short and not very significant 
breaks, for 18 years. Some good things were done in that 
time. Many more things were left undone, but there can be 
no doubt about the verdict of history. It will be rough; it 
will ignore the finer details ; and the thumb will be pointing 
downwards. In the next war coalition it was the party that 
supplied the leader whose courage, vision and vitality inspired 
the nation, but, even here, can the party claim that it was 
their most honoured son whom the nation chose? It cannot, 
and both nation and party know it. T! he dispassionate 
observer, the Conservative Party dare not protest that the 
electorate last year were either fickle or unjust. 

But twelve months have gone by since then. The party has 
had time to form a little scar tissue. It has had time to hold 
its inquests and dissect its mistakes, and the opportunity to take 
some measure of its opponents. Above all, it has had time to 
look away from the past and to think of what is to come. In 
three to four years it must go into battle again. Under what 
conditions? On what battlefield? And, most important 
question of all, what for? 

There is always a chance that some event, at present unfore- 
seen, will bring down the present Government before its time 
to go, but, discounting that, what issues are likely to face the 
electors as they enter 1950? A party policy should have three 


strands, foreign policy, social policy and economic policy. So. 


far as foreign policy is concerned, events have already shown 
that there is little difference between one party and another. 
A Midlothian campaign is possible but hardly likely. The 
Workers’ Internationals are dead. Instead, employers and workers 
sit together at ILO meetings—and -vote as so many British. 
At an election, Conservative propagandists might claim that 
Mr Anthony Eden would have done better than Mr Ernest 
Bevin, but, even if their audience agreed with them, is that 
likely to swing many votes? In a world fevered with nationalism, 
the difference in silhouette between one British Foreign Secretary 
and another has not really mattered. 

Again, in social policy, will the Conservative leaders, in four 





years’ time, be able to say that the Labour Government has 
gone far too far? Almost certainly not, to judge from the 
Government’s present rate of progress. It is possible that 
doctors may still be surging unhappily in Harley Street, but it is 
very unlikely. The party will be seriously deluding themselves 
if they underrate the skill and showmanship of the Welsh, and 
expect that Mr Bevan will not have multiplied his rate of building 
many times before the next election. At best, all the Conserva- 
tives will be able to find in the way of ammunition will be some 
rather negative criticisms. They will be unable to offer more 
social services and unwilling to offer less. The only field for the 
exercise of positive propaganda that will be left will be the field 
of economic activity. And what will the party do about that? 

True, it will find a certain amount of change from the 
conditions they left in 1945. Coal mines will be nationalised. 
Will anyone want to reverse that decision? Will the former 
Bank of England stockholders, or shareholders in Cable and 
Wireless, wish to give up their good Government scrip for 
something which is signed by directors instead of a Treasury 
official but which otherwise confers on them in fact no addi- 
tional rights of substance? Will anyone be violently moved to 
denationalise their municipal electricity station or gasworks? 
And when it comes to iron and steel, and transport—well, 
perhaps it would be more sensible to talk of denationalising 
those when they have in fact been nationalised. So what will 
there be left? Will the Conservative Party be driven to con- 
duct its election campaign on the line summarised by the. cry: 
“ Be fair, chaps. It’s our turn to bat”? 

If this were the only course, the party might well despair. But 
it is not. The shape of the future issues for the electorate 
at the next election is emerging slowly already. The domestic 
issues of this decade are the relations between state and trade 
unions, the relations between enterprise and taxation and, above 
all, the relations between the individual and bureaucracy. 

There are two alternative lines of general policy that the 
Conservative Party can accept. It can become involved in a 
sterile controversy over nationalisation. To the parrot cry: 
“Nationalisation is good; nationalise everything” it can 
answer “ Nationalisation is bad, nationalise nothing.” Such a 
campaign would not only be negative ; it would also be against 
the main stream of British tradition. Britain has never made 
a religion of any economic principle. From the time of the 
earliest municipal markets and gas works to the formation of 
the BBC, Britain has applied the more sensible test of asking 
if the country will benefit if such and such a specific activity 
is operated by or on behalf of the community. And of that the 
average man, without being a political expert, is fully aware. 
Still less will the average man be attracted by a campaign to 
return a state monopoly to private hands. It is the monopoly 
that he mistrusts more than the nominal ownership. If the 
campaign is planned along lines that are doctrinaire or re- 
strictive, or both, the Conservative Party will have thrown 
away a chance of making a positive contribution to the economic 
pattern of the next half century. 

The other line of policy is essentially an attempt to redefine 
the relations between man and the state, between individual 
and machine. The Conservative Party has always claimed to 
stand for freedom and patriotism, loyalty and self-discipline, 
hard work and a fair reward. How long is it since those 
elemental principles were applied to public life and private 
enterprise? It will not be enough to deny that a nationalised 
industry is better than an unnationalised one, or to protest that 
all capitalists are not ravening wolves. It will be necessary to 
show that private enterprise can mean something to the ordinary 
man, that the organisation of the state can help and not hinder, 
that there are concrete rewards for each individual who is willing 
to work to capacity. It may mean turning a back on those 
members of the party who see the future in terms of their own 
monopolies. It certainly will mean attacking privilege wherever 
it is found, in the ranks of the employers as well as in the ranks 
of the trade unionists. Above all, such a policy must be based 
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on humanising the details of both economic and social life. 
It means works canteens and civil civil servants, efficiency in 
industry and in bureaucracy. In essence it means the creation of 
a feeling that here is a land where any man can put up a maypole 
in Spring without filling up a form of application—and the 
feeling that, when Spring comes, he will want to erect his may- 
pole. A Socialist Party can always outbid any other in the 
material rewards it offers ; can it compete if freedom is the prize? 

Like all parties the Conservative Party contains within itself 
many elements that are not in full agreement with each other. In 
fact, part of its strength lies in the fact that it can offer a home 
within itself for so many differing individuals. A party can think 
of an election in terms of principle or in terms of vote catching, 


The Campaign of Liberation 1944-45—I 
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but if it thinks in terms of vote catching it must be as carefyl 
as a fly fisherman choosing his fly. The Conservative Pp. 

must lose its excessive regard for its old and faithful followers 
It must appeal equally strongly to the mass in the middle 
of the road, the men and women under forty, who grew up under 
nominal coalitions, who have no strong party allegiance but a 
very British intention of judging politicians as they judge race. 
horses and football teams, on their form as well as on their 
personalities. It is possible that the Conservative Party may be 
returned to office at the next election simply because those men 
and women are tired of the Labour Party, but it would be dis. 
astrous for the Conservative Party, as well as for the country, 
if it were. 


A Year Late? 


(By a Military Correspondent) 


VER sixteen months have passed since the surrender of the 
German armies. This is all too short a time in which to 
frame final conclusions about the operations carried out by the 
forces under General Eisenhower’s command. But the publica- 
tion of his report and of Field-marshal Lord Montgomery’s recent 
despatch and the appearance in America of certain books, 
such as Mr Ralph Ingersoll’s “ Top Secret,” which claim to be 
based on inside information and which make serious allegations 
against the British, justify an attempt to examine the known facts 
and to deal with some of the statements which have been made 
about events leading up to and during the campaign in France 
and Germany. The most serious allegation made by some Ameri- 
cans, including Mr Ingersoll, is that the cross-Channel invasion 
could have taken place at least a year earlier than it did, and that 
it was the British desire to forestall the Russians in the Balkans 
that switched the Allied effort into the Mediterranean. Let us 
examine the facts. 

In April, 1942, General Marshall arrived in London for con- 
sultations with the British Prime Minister and Chiefs of Staff. 
It had been decided at the Washington conference earlier in the 
year that the main Allied effort should be made against Germany 
and Italy, rather than against Japan, but there had been no 
serious discussion in Washington of the exact theatre in which 
the mass of the American armies should be deployed. On arrival 
in England General Marshall put forward the proposal that the 
build-up of American forces in the United Kingdom should start 
forthwith, and that, if possible that same year, a blow should be 
struck at the heart of Germany by the shortest route and by the 
largest combined force that could be gathered for the purpose. 
General Marshall’s simple and straightforward proposition 
appealed strongly to his British colleagues. They saw clearly 
the advantage of the short route, and of the early creation of a 
second front to relieve the pressure on the Russians ; but they 
saw also the pitfalls that lay ahead. The active fronts in the 
Middle East and the Far East were absorbing everything that 
could be shipped by the long Cape route, and it was out of the 
question to stop the flow. The submarine campaign was by no 
means mastered, and the great bomber offensive to weaken the 
German war-making power had barely started. So, whereas 
General Marshall was thinking in terms of 1942 or, at the latest, 
1943, for the great invasion, the British were not prepared to 
commit themselves to a date. The American proposal was, 
therefore, accepted in principle, and it was agreed that prepara- 
. tions, including the American build-up of land and air forces in 
the United Kingdom, should go forward. 

In retrospect it seems probable that, as so often happens at 
international discussions, the two parties separated with some- 
what divergent impressions of the exact conclusion reached. 
General Marshall, with great forces rapidly springing into exist- 
ence and with none of them yet committed against Germany, 
probably left London feeling that if sufficient driving power were 
put behind the transportation of his forces across the Atlantic, 


their momentum would carry them across the Straits of Dover 
into France. He was not unduly troubled by what might happen 
when they had landed on the farther shore, nor by the size of 
the so far unweakened German Army and Air Force that they 
might meet. He felt that once a toe-hold had been secured, 
American enthusiasm and determination would carry all before 
them. He also felt that he had won over his British colleagues to 
his view. The British frame of mind was quite different. For 
over two years they had been battling against odds in several 
parts of the world and they knew with what difficulty disaster 
had so far been staved off. They felt that the Allies were by no 
means out of the wood, and that current resources were barely 
sufficient to meet current needs. Until both British and 
American production had worked up towards its peak, until the 
Mediterranean had been opened up to shipping, and until the 
Germans had been considerably weakened, the British Chiefs 
of Staff felt it would be madness to try to place comparatively 
small and as yet untried armies ashore in France. Thus General 
Marshall viewed the agreement reached as one which would 
lead to early action, while the British Chiefs of Staff viewed it 
as a statement of an ultimate objective to which effect would 
be given when the time was ripe. 


* 


General Marshall left for home, where he bent his energies 
to hurrying on “Operation Bolero,” the American build-up in 
England. The British became absorbed again in the pressing 
problems of the Middle and the Far East. By the summer it 
was evident to both British and Americans that their ideas had 
drifted apart. The Prime Minister and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff therefore visited Washington in June, 1942, and 
the American Chief of Staff came to London in July. These 
were the crucial conferences in the history of the Second Front. 
At them the decision was taken to land in North Africa the 
available American and British forces from the United Kingdom 
and certain American divisions from the United States. From 
this decision flowed the series of campaigns which resulted in 
the opening of the Mediterranean, the fall of Italy, and the 
eventual destruction of the German Armies south of the Alps. 

Some say that these campaigns were not only fruitful in 
themselves, but were the essential preliminaries to a landing 
in Northern France, and that no other decision was possible at 
the time. Others say that the diversion of resources to the 
Mediterranean was brought about by the British desire to 
pursue politico-military rather than purely military aims, and 
that if the Americans had stood firm for invasion it could have 
been done in 1943, and the war brought to an end a year earlier 
than it was. No one can adjudicate with authority between 
these two views, because no one knows what would have ha 
pened if a different decision had been taken. All one can 
is to examine the situation that confronted the Anglo-American 
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jeaders when they made their fateful decision, and try to see 
why they made it. 2,30 

The general war situation in July, 1942, was by no means 
favourable. In the Middle East, Rommel had inflicted a severe 
defeat on the British and had only just been stopped on the 
Alamein position. In the Far East, the Japanese had completed 
their conquest of Malaya, Burma and the Netherlands Indies, 
and were threatening Australia. On the Russian front, the 
Germans had started their second year’s campaign with a great 
offensive, apparently aimed at the Caucasus on one flank and 
Leningrad on the other, and there was no sign yet of a check. 
At sea the U-boats were having a disturbing measure of success. 
The closing of the Mediterranean imposed a haul of tremendous 
length between the British and American home bases and the 
active fronts in the Middle and Far East. In the air, the 
bomber offensive was still confined to night attacks by Bomber 
Command in comparatively small strength and with doubtful 
accuracy. Finally, the war production potential of the United 
Kingdom and the United States was still comparatively un- 
developed. There was only a small supply of landing craft, 
and no large flow of up-to-date tanks had yet begun. Indeed, 
it had recently been necessary to send the first of the Shermans 
to come off the line in America to strengthen the British in the 
Middle East instead of giving them to the American Armoured 
Divisions that were to train with them. Everyone could see 
the need for early action in the West to influence the develop- 
ments on the Eastern fronts, and to draw off German forces, 
but it was not so easy to see how action could be taken. A 
landing in Northern France was the accepted goal of the Anglo- 
American stategy, but nothing could be more fatal to the Allied 
cause than an unsuccessful attempt. 

What did a landing involve? In the first place it would 
have to be carried out in sufficient strength to overcome the 
immediate defences, and to avoid being thrown back into the 
sea. The Atlantic wall was not to be despised, even in 1942. 
Moreover, the Allies had had no experience of carrying out 
large opposed landings under modern conditions. The tech- 
nique of assault forces, of bombardment, of air support, of 
off-shore protection and of administrative organisation was 
unknown and untried. There were no battle-trained troops 
available, and, except in the Middle East, there had been no 
opportunity for commanders to handle large forces in battle. 
On the other side, the Germans had plenty of troops standing 
ready in France and the Low Countries to oppose a landing 
without drawing on the Russian front. In the second place, 
there would have to be no doubt about the power to support 
the subsequent operations with ample reinforcements of men, 
equipment and supplies. There was grave doubt, to say the 
least of it, about this in 1942. By giving overriding priority 


to the North Atlantic route, it might be possible to maintain 
a fairly substantial flow of American Divisions and of American 
equipment during the autumn and winter of 1942, but this 


By way of pension.. 
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could only have been done by crippling the forces already 
engaging the enemy in the Middle East. An inordinate amount 
of shipping was required to sustain the flow on the long haul 
round the Cape of Good Hope to Suez and this, taken in 
conjunction with the heavy losses which were being suffered 
at the hands of the enemy’s U-boats and aircraft, made it 
clear that the concentration of shipping in the North Atlantic 


on the scale required for a major build-up could not be 
achieved. 


Looking at the problem in June and July, 1942, the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff—that is, the Americans and the British sitting 
together—could see as a possibility a comparatively minor 
attack on, say, the Cotentin Peninsula, in September perhaps, 
with the object of securing a small bridgehead and a port. 
This could perhaps be sustained and consolidated through the 
winter, and then might possibly be expanded in the spring. The 
number of troops available, the state of their training and equip- 
ment, the amount of shipping that could be relied upon, the 
number of landing craft and the degree of air superiority that 
could be counted upon—all these were factors weighing heavily 
against placing even a small force on the mainland where it 
would be pitted against an ample German army with veteran 
experience. 

x 


_ The conclusion forced upon the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
in July, 1942, was that the conditions for the invasion of the 
Continent that year did not exist. But could they not be created 
by the summer of 1943? In ten months production of every 
kind of special equipment could be organised, the troops could 
be concentrated in England, and air superiority could be steadily 
increased. In all probability sinkings could be kept down suffi- 
ciently to enable the great American ship-building programme 
to take effect. Doubtful factors were whether the German 
forces in the west would have been reduced in strength and 
efficiency to the necessary extent, and, secondly, whether the 
preparations for the invasion would not absorb so much of the 
Anglo-American effort that the vital Middle Eastern theatre 
would be starved. It would be no use planning for spectacular 
successes in the future if in the meanwhile catastrophes occurred 
elsewhere. 


But there were other weighty considerations. If a decision 
were taken in July, 1942, to prepare for a full-scale invasion of 
Northern Europe in the summer of 1943, the result would be 
a period of nearly a year during which no American forces would 
be engaging Germany. The British Army in the United 
Kingdom, which had been completely retrained since Dunkirk, 
would also stand idle for a further long period. The only active 
fronts against Germany would be the Middle East, the anti- 
submarine war, and the bomber offensive. Would these alone 
divert enough from the great battle raging on the Russian front? 
Something else must be done before 1943. One alternative was 
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the operation of limited scope in Northern France, to which 
reference has already been made. The creation of this limited 
bridgehead would lock up considerable Allied forces, but would 
not draw a single German soldier from the Russian front. 
There were enough German Divisions in France to contain 
the small force that could be put ashore. The other alternative 
was a landing in North Africa. This, if it could be successfully 
carried through in conjunction with a counter-offensive in Libya, 
would liberate Africa, open the Mediterranean to traffic (which 
would make a saving equivalent to a million tons of shipping) ; 
and would cause Germany to send forces to Southern Europe to 
counter a new threat. Italy might be driven from the war and 
the partisan spirit in the Balkans would be fortified. If the 
French forces in North Africa refrained from opposing the land- 
ing, and if the Allied forces moved fast, the whole North African 
campaign might be liquidated by the end of the year. It might 
not be too much to hope that invasion could still be prepared and 
launched in 1943. 


It could not have taken long for the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
to choose between these two alternatives. In two months the 


The 


HE “Russian bloc,” as it now figures in international 
politics, is composed of Slav nations. It consists of the 
Soviet Union, in which the Russian FSSR is the principal con- 
stituent, of the two other Slav constituent republics of the Union, 
the Ukraine and White Russia, and of three Slav states outside 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. The 
only Slav nation not included in this list is Bulgaria, which also 
in effect belongs to the bloc, but, having been on the Axis side 
in the war, has not been able to participate in the proceedings 
of the United Nations or of the Peace Conference. 


This solidarity of the Slav nations under the leadership of 
Russia has realised the idea! of Pan-Slavism which is more than 
two centuries old, but has hitherto been more in contrast to, than 
in accord with, political actuality. The Slavs are all those who 
speak languages of the Slavonic family of the Indo-European 
group ; this is a linguistic and not a “ racial ” division in the sense 
of physical type, for there is no Slav “ race,” though it is true that 
Slav speech has been spread by migrations from an original 
homeland—probably between the upper Dnieper and the Vistula 
—where the “ parent language ” was once spoken. Classification 
by speech within a certain family of languages, as distinct from 
use of a single common language, is not normally sufficient to 
give a strong sense of unity and cohesion to peoples widely separ- 
ated in space ; it is a highly abstract concept, a way of thinking 
natural to philologists, but not to ordinary people who are in- 
clined to think of all who speak another language as strangers 
and foreigners without much regard to the degree of linguistic 
kinship. The two other main linguistic divisions of Europe, the 
Romance and the Teutonic, have not been taken so seriously ; 
groupings of nations into Romance and Teutonic blocs have 
never entered the domain of practical politics. There has, 
indeed, been such a thing as Pan-Germanism, but this was a 
movement to combine all speakers of German—which, in spite 
of dialect variations, is a single language. Pan-Germanism does 
not, strictly speaking, correspond to Pan-Slavism, which seeks 
to combine speakers of different languages—Russian, Polish, 
Slovene and so forth. The theoretical opposite number to Pan- 


Slavism would be Pan-Teutonism, which would group together | 


the Germans, the Dutch, the Scandinavian peoples and the 
English, but this idea has never been really influential. Its lack 
of success is sufficiently indicated by the British habit of referring 
to the Germans, usually in a disparaging way, as Teutons, 
regardless of the fact that the English tongue is classified as 
Teutonic by the philologists. 

Formal linguistic kinship is so slight a bond for uniting peoples 
that it requires to be reinforced by other considerations making 
for the same lines of division. A cemmon culture may thus give 
substance to a linguistic classification. But the Slavs are not 
united by their cultural inheritance ; on the contrary, they are 
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autumn storms would put an end to operations across the 
Channel, and the stroke that could be delivered in that short 
period could not be compared with the great operation which 
could be mounted against North Africa from England and 
America later in the year. Nor could the value of a toe-hold jn 
Northern France be held to compare with the prizes to be gained 
by clearing the African shore. The decision went in favour of 
“ Operation Torch ” and the decision was based on sound mili. 
tary considerations. These were sufficiently compelling to Satisfy 
Marshal Stalin, when they were explained to him in Moscow 
in August, 1942, by Mr Churchill. 

In the event, the Allies just failed to get the quick results hoped 
for in North Africa. Tunis and Bizerta were not taken until 
May, 1943. This delay ruled out the cross-channel invasion for 
that year. The rest of the summer of 1943 had to be spent in 
clearing Sicily and in opening the Mediterranean shipping route, 
It was also marked by the collapse of Italy and the decisive 
defeat of the submarine campaign. The stage was thus set for 
the final assault in 1944. 


(This is the first of four articles) 


Slavs 


very sharply divided. They fall into two groups according to 
their original derivation of religion and civilisation from Rome 
or Constantinople. The Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Croats and 
Slovenes were converted to Latin Catholicism and formed part 
of the Latin-using medieval world to which all the nations of 
Western Europe belonged; the Russians (including the 
Ukrainians and White Russians), Bulgarians and Serbs on the 
other hand received Christian Roman culture in its Byzantine 
form and have ever since adhered (in so far as they have remained 
Christian) preponderantly to the Orthodox faith. This divi- 
sion is not superficial; it goes very deep. The Byzantine 
civilisation produced modes of thought and feeling which are 
almost as alien to Western Europe as those of Asiatic cultures, 
and the Byzantine-Orthodox inheritance accounts for much that 
is commonly attributed to the “Slav soul,” for example in 
Dostoievsky. The Orthodox Slavs have indeed tended to keep 
a well-defined consciousness of common culture from medieval 
times, for they all used Church Slavonic (a dialect of Old Bul- 
garian) as their ecclesiastical language, and employed the 
Cyrillic alphabet for writing. But Orthodoxy was not identical 
with Slavdom, and up to about the middle of the nineteenth 
century the religious barriers separating Orthodox from 
Catholic Slavs were stronger than any ties of linguistic 
similarity. 


* 


There was, however, a potential bond of union among all the 
Slav peoples, formed partly by facts of geographical location 
and partly by accidents of history. All the Slavs belong to the 
hinterland of Europe, they are inland peoples, and for this 
reason have had little share in the main movement of European 
history which has been closely related to sea traffic and com- 
munications—particularly of the Mediterranean in ancient and 
medieval times and of the Atlantic and North Sea in more 
recent centuries. European civilisation has in the past been 
concentrated in the south and west of the continent ; its 
“frontier ” has been towards the north-east, the countries of 
the Slavs. The Slav peoples have suffered from insufficient 
access to the sea, from dependence on overland communica- 
tions, and from inconvenience of river routes. The greatest of 
the Russian rivers, the Volga, flows away south-eastward to 
the land-locked Caspian ; the Don, Dnieper and Dniester flow 
to the Black Sea, which was for centuries a Turkish lake. The 
Czechs and Poles, on the Elbe and the Vistula respectively, had 
more share in the commercial economy of Europe, but the 
former had no seaboard and the latter only a precarious hold 
on a small stretch of coast. The shores of the Baltic were 
inhabited or dominated by non-Slav peoples. Away to the 
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the Balkan Slavs were close to the Mediterranean, but 

effectively secluded from it by mountain ranges, and their sea- 

ds were for the most part in the hands of non-Slavs— 
Italians on the Adriatic and Greeks on the Aegean. 


The Slav world has thus been until recently, and to a great 
extent still is, by contrast with Western Europe, a rural, peasant 
world, of few towns and many villages, of forest, marsh, steppe 
or mountain, but no sea, of great distances and sparse com- 
munications. Because of its geographical conditions it has 
suffered from chronic material backwardness, and this has been 
reflected, despite the great numbers of Slav population, in 

itical and military weakness. The Slav East has appeared 
to its neighbours of the West as a quasi-colonial field, whether 
a sphere for peaceful commercial and financial penetration or 
a territory destined for forcible domination by a Herrenvolk. 
The latter conception became particularly characteristic of the 
German atttitude with the development of German nationalism 
during the nineteenth century. The Germans had themselves 
suffered from continentality and economic backwardness as 
compared with France, England and the Low Countries and 
made a late start in industrialisation, but they had a sense of 
economic superiority over Eastern Europe and translated this 
into a doctrine of racial superiority over Slavs. The issue 
became acute because of the inclusion of so many of the Slavs 
within the Habsburg empire. 


* 


In the eighteenth century the only two independent Slav 
nations were Russia and Poland; the rest of the Slavs were 
subjects of either the Habsburg or Ottoman empires. With 
the partitions of Poland the Poles became subjects of Russia, 
Prussia or Austria; there had long been enmity between 
Russians and Poles, and as Russia in the final deal gained the 
lion’s share of Polish territory and subsequently repressed Polish 
struggles for freedom with great severity, there was here little 
chance for Pan-Slav propaganda, though there was always in 
Poland a party seeking rapprochement with Russia in opposition 
to the Germanic Powers. But for the other Slavs, under Austrian 
or Turkish rule, it was natural, once philological studies had 
spread the idea of Slav kinship among the educated, to look to 
Russia as the future champion and liberator of the Slavs. For the 
Serbs and Bulgarians there was already the idea of “ Holy” 
Russia as the protector of Orthodox Christians against both the 
Moslem Turks and the Catholic Habsburgs. But the new 
concept of Slavdom was more in keeping with the secular spirit 
of the nineteenth century and made it possible to cross over 
religious lines of division. It was particularly among the Czechs 
that the movement made headway. The Czechs were the first of 
the Slav peoples to undergo a bourgeois capitalist development 
on Western lines, and so marked has been the assimilation of 
the Czechs to their Germanic environment that among Slavs of 
the Byzantine tradition they are often regarded as being 
“really Germans.” But with economic progress and the 
growth of a middle class imbued with the ideas of Western 
European liberalism, Czech national consciousness was 
enhanced and became a political factor in Austria. The 
Habsburgs were a German dynasty based on a German-speak- 
ing territory, yet their power had grown by the policy of 
dynastic unions in which they had specialised, and in the age 
of national states they retained a peculiar indifference to 
nationality in the newly fashionable sense. But the extremists 
of German nationalism aimed at joining Austria to a revived 
German Reich while maintaining ascendancy over the non- 
German peoples of the Habsburg realm ; this effort to give 
Austrian rule a more colonial character and make the Germans 
definitely the ruling race of Central Europe clashed with the 
increasing nationalism of the non-German peoples, especially 
the Czechs and the Hungarians. It was as a result of this 
struggle that the Pan-Slav idea gained strength and was propa- 
gated first among the Slavs of Austria and then in Russia, where 
the theory of Russia’s liberating mission found ready listeners 
during the reign of Alexander II. In politically influential 
circles there were some who were moved by genuine emotion 
for the Slav idea, others who regarded it simply as a convenient 
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instrument for Russian state policy, particularly for the ultimate 
attainment of control over Constantinople and the Straits. 


Before 1914 Russia’s protective action was confined to the 
Balkan Slavs in their struggle for emancipation from the 


Turkish yoke. Russia’s favourite in the 1870’s was Bulgaria, 
which was liberated by Russian arms. But Russia overplayed 
its hand with the Bulgarians, the attempt to rule the country 
as a colony producing an anti-Russian liberal movement, and 
the upshot of the manceuvres which followed was the election 
of a German king ; Bulgaria subsequently followed a curious 
zig-zag policy alternating between friendship and enmity 
towards Russia. The Czechs and Serbs, more remote from 
contact with Russian power, were more constant in their pro- 
Russian enthusiasm, which became increasingly dangerous for 
the integrity of Austria-Hungary. Russia, however, was not 
the only source of hope and inspiration for the emergent 
nationalities ; ideologically Western liberalism attracted them 
far more than the political system of Tsarist Russia, and in 
men such as Masaryk the Western orientation was stronger than 
the Russian. In the first part of the European war of 1914-18 
Russia and the liberal Western Powers were on the same side ; 
the result of the war was a general liberation of the submerged 
Slav nationalities, but at the same time a setback to Slav 
solidarity because of the Russian Revolution. Russian Com- 
munism in its first uncompromisingly internationalist phase 
repudiated Slav racialism and abandoned the Allied cause on 
which the Poles, Czechs and Jugoslavs had set their hopes. 
After the defeat of the Central Empires, therefore, the new 
Polish, Czechoslovak and Jugoslav states, established with 
French, British and American aid, looked to the West for support 
and not to Russia. Communism was not strong enough in any 
of the Slav countries outside Russia to take power ; the proper- 
tied classes viewed the new regime in Russia with dislike and 
fear ; and Poland went to war with Russia over the location of 
its eastern frontier. 


* 


This situation has been radically altered by the revival of 
German power under Hitler, its brief career of conquest and its 
military defeat in Eastern Europe by Russia. Hitler, an Austrian, 
was the heir of Pan-Germanism in its most anti-Slav form ; the 
hatreds for Jews and Slavs which, as he tells us in Mein Kampf, 
he conceived in Vienna at the most impressionable time of his 
life, became his ruling passions and in the end led him into the 
strategically unnecessary attack on Russia in 1941. A German 
empire over all the Slavs was his most fundamental political 
idea ; it forced on the Slavs a new unity and compelled them to 
accept Russian leadership as the only alternative to racial sub- 
jection. The West would not or could not deliver them. 
Moscow, no longer indifferent to ethnic sentiments, organised 
a Pan-Slav Congress during the war, and in its propaganda repre- 
sented Russia not only as the military champion of Slav inde- 
pendence against German and Italian domination, but also as 
having realised in its new social and political institutions an 
original Slav culture independent of Western Europe. Propa- 
ganda during the war was naturally concentrated against 
Germany, but since the German collapse it has been directed to 
an increasing degree against the “ reactionary” Western Allies, 
who are constantly accused of trying to interfere in Eastern 
European affairs and of secretly favouring a revival of German) 
and Italian imperialism. All the Slav countries were alloted 
by inter-Allied agreement to the Soviet strategic sphere during! 
the war, and Soviet influence was used politically to purge 
them not only of pro-German elements but also of political 
groups of Western Allied orientation. The task was easiest (on 
account of the memory of Munich) in Czechoslovakia, hardesq 
(on account of other memories) in Poland, but in all the Slaw 
countries it has been accomplished to the extent necessary to 
create a firm bloc of Slav states in post-war international rela~ 
tions. This bloc is a fact and it shows no sign of dissolution, 
even though there is an undercurrent of opposition to the 
exclusiveness of the bond. Slavdom is officially solid from 
the Pacific coast of Siberia to the Oder, the borders of Bavaria 
and the hills above Trieste. 
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NOTES OF 


In Sir Stafford Cripps the Government have one of their few 
spokesmen who is capable of seeing a lap ahead of the present 
situation. His speech last week in Edinburgh was extremely 
timely in its attempt to shift the emphasis from the dangers of 
unemployment to those of underproduction, since these are far 
more critical for maintaining the country’s standard of living. 
Ever since Lord Beveridge’s report politicians have been obsessed 
with the necessity for full employment, and the recent increase 
in unemployment in the Development Areas has underlined their 
single track approach. But the problems of these distressed areas 
are local, and, although they deserve energetic remedies, they are 
right out of the main trend, 


Sir Stafford Cripps very rightly approached the employment 
problem from the important end. It is not unemployment which 
Great Britain has to fear, but underemployment of her resources. 
The shortage of men is acute, and is likely to continue so for 
any visible period ahead. This shortage is severe in the con- 
sumer industries. If Great Britain is to maintain her standard 
of living, it is vital that the productivity of her scarcest resource, 
men, should increase. Unless every miner produces more coal, 
every brickmaker more bricks, every textile worker more yarn, 
every potter more pottery, it will be impossible either for con- 
sumers to have all the home-produced goods they need, or to 
secure sufficient imports in exchange for exports. 


The tactics of go-slow and the attitudes deriving from the dole 
die hard, but it is urgent that they should be quickly buried. Lord 
Keynes would have smiled to read Sir Stafford’s words, for in 
recent years he increasingly saw that the danger of pursuing full 
employment policies was to neglect the still greater problem 
of increasing productivity. In a period of labour shortage it is 
far more important to see that every man and machine are pro- 
ducing twice their normal output than to chase every Dick and 
Harry with the offer of a job of under-gardener. If the wheels 
of industry are whirring at twice their normal pace, Dick and 
Harry will be needed to grease them. There is no lesson that 
the trade unions, and all those who are planning the re-organisa- 
tion of industry, need to learn more urgently. Sir Stafford cannot 
pursue this line of attack too often. 


* * * 


——and Morrison 


Mr Morrison’s line, in Glasgow on Sunday, was much more 
defensive. Evidently the Government’s retreat on steel has let 
them in for a great deal of trouble with their supporters. There 
is a fairly widespread feeling in labour circles that the Govern- 
ment has been out-manceuvred by the big steel interests, and 
Mr Morrison was cut to answer this reproach. But it is difficult 
for him to counteract the recent performances of Mr Wilmot 
by mere promises for the future, and only the Government’s 
handling of the steel industry during the next few years can 
prove his case. 


It was not clear from Mr Morrison’s statement what he meant 
®y a scheme providing for “the essential principles of public 
ownership and control over an appropriate area” of the iron 
and steel industry. He may have meant to imply that the 
Government would take over a number of steel concerns, and run 
them as a yardstick of efficient production. Or his words may 
have been intended to cover some more general type of participa- 
tion in the industry. At least they do not convey the same im- 
pression that emerged from the original trumpetings about a 
large measure of public ownership last April. There are argu- 
ments in favour of the state, with all the financial resources at 
its command, demonstrating how a really efficient large-scale 
plant can be run, and it would certainly act as a spur to the 
privately-owned sections of the industry to show that they need 
not be outdone. But the Government would still have a ticklish 
job proving to their supporters tha: they had not been defeated 
in what is regarded as one of the main planks of the socialist 
programme. 


Perhaps the Government, like Mr Morrison, hopes to gag 
criticism about steel by pushing ahead with electricity, which is 
a much simpler proposition. It appears that Mr Shinwell is well 
away with his plans for nationalisation, and that the electricity 
bill will figure prominently in the next session. 
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THE WEEK 


Housing Targets 


Mr Bevan continues to turn his face resolutely againg 
announcing any schedule of housing targets on the ground that 
they could only be based on guesswork. But the Gover 
have had fourteen months’ experience of organising the. hougj 
drive, and if they still can only guess about progress no mop 
damaging confession could have been made. Mr Bevan is sure 
both maligning his own department and wronging the public 
in playing such a timorous game. 

All that the Minister would vouchsafe was that a vigoroys 
attempt would be made to complete by Christmas all houses now 
at roof level. There are 30,000 of these being built by loca 
authorities, and although Mr Bevan was not able to give the com. 
parable figure for houses built up to roof level by private enter. 
prise, the figure must be between 10,000 and 15,000. On this 
basis he expects 40,000 to 45,000 houses to be completed in the 
remaining three months of the year. How far is this aim likely 
to be achieved? 

In August 7,000 temporary houses were completed, and 
during the early weeks of September, in spite of the appalling 
weather, completions were running at 2,000 a week, or 8,000 4 
month. Figures for the completion of permanent houses in 
August are not yet available, but in July local authorities and 
private builders finished just under 3,500 houses between them, 
and this tempo should have increased. At this rate Mr Bevan 
should be just about home for his Christmas dinner. 

If his hopes are realised, then the end of 1946 will see some- 
thing between 100,000 and 130,000 new houses completed, of 
which some 65 per cent will be of temporary construction. This 
is a very long way off Mr Tomlinson’s ambitious estimates that 
100,000 permanent and 100,000 temporary houses would be ready 
by the end of the year, but it should be a basis for announcing 
targets for next year. The Government have been disappointed 
all through the summer at the slow rate at which houses have 
been completed, compared with the more satisfactory figures for 
plan and site preparation. Some of the reasons for this delay are 
discussed on page 510. Apart from the inevitable difficulties of 
a transition period, with its shortages of men and materials, the 
leakages of both into channels of less essential work has been a 
serious factor in holding up the rate of completions. It is strange 
to have to criticise a Socialist Government yet again for failures 
of control. The squatters’ campaign should have convinced Mr 
Bevan not only that a maximum effort is required before the 
winter, but that patience must be fed by some more definite 
hopes for 1947, and if he can now control the leakages, he should 
be able to see his way ahead. 


x * * 


The Security Council and Troops Abroad 


The Security Council on September 24th rejected by 7 
votes to 2 the Soviet proposal to include in the agenda its 
demand for a census of United Nations troops outside their own 
frontiers in non-enemy countries. The Soviet Union and Poland 
voted for the resolution, Britain, the United States, China, 
Brazil, Australia, the Netherlands and Mexico against it, while 
France and Egypt abstained. Although not put on the agenda, 
the question was almost as fully debated as if it were being 
formally considered, and it engendered even more acrimony 
than other recent episodes in which the Soviet Union has acted 
as spokesman. 

The action of the United States in bringing Persia’s case before 
the Council in the spring, when the Persian Government was 
unwilling to do so, has proved a real boomerang for the Western 
Allies, for the Soviet Union and the Ukraine have exploited the 
right of vicarious complaint to range over the whole world from 
China to Peru. It was indeed a great pity that any such principle 
was ever admitted, for a state which does not dare to appeal on 
its own behalf to the Council for fear of the consequences clearly 
does not deserve its sovereignty, and if a nation protests in its 
own interest at something which is being done to another country, 
then it should openly take its stand on the interest involved or on 
treaties to which it is a party. An unrestricted licence for knight- 
errantry in the cause of damsels reluctant to be saved from their 
dragons can only end by making the Security Council a public 
laughing-stock. In this case the Soviet delegate claimed that the 
presence of United Nations troops in foreign territories was 4a 
situation which might lead to international friction and was there- 
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fore @ proper subject for discussion by the Council, but he did 
explain how Soviet interests were affected in any single case, 
and in speaking of the “natural uneasiness” of the peoples of 
countries in which the troops were stationed he drew the 
gsual Soviet distinction between the peoples and the Govern- 
ments of states outside the Russian bloc—the Governments being 
consenting parties in all the instances mentioned. 
Mr Gromyko listed Greece, China, Egypt, Iraq, Iceland, 
ja, Panama, Brazil “ and other Latin American countries ” 
in his demand for information. At the same time, by excluding 
countries through which lay communications with occupation 
forces in enemy states, he ruled out any enquiry into the stationing 
of Russian forces in Poland, and the Polish delegate was Mr 
Gromyko’s seconder in demanding the investigation under these 
restricied terms of reference. In some of the countries named 
the Soviet case was a very weak one ; Iceland is analogous to 
Poland as a country of transit for forces of occupation in Germany 
and the treaty rights of Britain to have troops in Egypt or Iraq 
ae as good as that of Russia to keep them in Port Arthur. But 
Greece and China are certainly vulnerable sectors for the Western 
Powers, and, as British troops in Greece had twice previously 
been an object of Soviet or Ukrainian attack in the Ccuncil, it 
gems that the main object of the most recent complaint was to 
exert pressure against the United States over the American 
troops still stationed in China. It may be noted that the onty 
reference to the subject of the Council dispute in Stalin’s last 
interview was his statement that the withdrawal of American troops 
from China was vital for future peace. 


x x * 


US, Russia and China 


It is not quite clear whether the questions put to Marshal 
Stalin in the interview originated solely in the brain of Mr. 
Alexander Werth or whether the catechism was framed to pro- 
vide pegs for the statements which the Sovier Prime Minister 
desired to make. But there is no doubt that the sharp answer ex- 
presses the annoyance felt in the Kremiin at the recent successes 
of the American-trained forces of the Chinese Government 
against the Communists in the civil war which has been going 
on in many places in China’s vast territory. The contest has 
so far been a win on points—though by no means a knock-out— 
for what must be reckoned, in spite of American endeavours to 
play the honest broker, as the pro-American side, and Russia 
cannot regard as satisfactory the strengthening of a regime to 
which it has for some time shown such a marked hostility. In 
gite of this discomfiture Russia has refrained from any startling 
moves—apart from the general request to the Security Council 
for information about United Nations’ forces abroad—for inter- 
vention in the Chinese conflict. It seems that Russia is extremely 
reluctant to challenge American interests in the region of the 
Old World where they are most resolutely established, but this 
does not mean that Moscow is indifferent to Far Eastern events. 

Meanwhile in China itself fresh peace moves are in progress, 
appeals for an ending of hostilities having come from both sides, 
and the American mediators are standing by for a new effort. 
Political discussions are likely to turn on the composition of the 
projected State Council (which is to have a role of greatly in- 
eased importance in the complex system of central government 
at present established in China), on Communist representation 
in the National Assembly (which is to start framing a new 
Constitution in November) and on the administration of territories 
liberated from the Japanese (where the Communist de facto con- 
trol has been reduced by recent military setbacks). In present 
citcumstances it seems that the Communists have much to gain 
by scaling down their previous demands and trying to work as 
a legal political party without local military independence, rely- 
ing on American influence to deter the Kuomintang extremists 
from further repression. ‘The American policy is certainly not 
t0 maintain a one-party dictatorship in China and, though there 
are limits to the guarantees which Washington can give to a 
Chinese political group, American public opinion would be a 
powerful factor in underwriting any agreement freely arrived at 
between General Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists. Such 
a agreement would also go far to reduce actual and potential 
tension between the United States and Russia over Chinese 
tfairs and would presumably be at once followed by evacuation 
the remaining American troops in China. 


x x * 


The Zionists’ Dilemma 


The prospects for a solution in Palestine are as black as ever. 
The Jewish Agency has, after anxious debate, refused to attend 
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the London Conference “ for the present.” The Arab States have 
submitted a plan which, as was to be expected, takes too little 
account of the strength of Zionism as a national force. That 
plan is now being considered by Britons and Arabs only. 

The sad decision of the Jewish Agency should not be written 
off as a mere gesture of wrath at the failure ro appreciate the 
needs of homeless Jews, or as a manoeuvre for position on the 
international front. Taken only after grave debate and with 
considerable misgivings, it is a reflection of a crisis in Zionist 
internal politics. During the first half of this year, the Agency 
lost much of the initiative it used to possess. Its storm trooper 
element—the Hagena—stole its thunder when it began to preach 
and practise, as the only remedy for the plight of Jewry, a resort 
to violence alongside the more extreme Irgun. Recently, the 
Irgun has overstepped the limits that the Hegana thinks politic; 
im particular, ic has attacked Arabs and robbed two banks in 
the Arab town of Jaffa. Haegana broadcasts have condemned 
these operations—in other words, have once more lined up with 
Agency policy. But if the Agency is to retain the leadership of 
these young men and women, it must not now fly in the face of 
their strong emotions on the subject of immigrants deflected to 
Cyprus, or of the prolonged detention in custody of leaders like 
Mr Shertok. Most unfortunately, the arrival of the illegal immi- 
grant ship Palmach off Haifa this week has fanned the blaze of 
these emotions. The Agency might lose ground again, if it were 
to accept an invitation to its second strings while its leaders 
remain in custody. So it has said “No.” 


The British delegation will, if no Jew comes to the conference 
table, itself have to initiate criticism of the Arab plan for its lack 
of realism—for its failure to appreciate that the Zionists must 
now be offered something more than the status of a numerical 
mimority with full citizenship rights. The same, of course, applies 
to the Arabs, to whom the Jews—if they were to become a 
majority—would doubtless make a similar offer. More and more 
does it begin to look as if the Britigh Government will have to 
impose a view on both parties. It also looks as if the Arab 
States would not support the Palestinian Arabs in opposition to 
any reasonable plan. They have decided that no purpose would 
be achieved by the Palestinian Arabs’ scheme for appeal to Uno. 
They see disadvantages in creating a situation in which 
are bound to be championed against Britain by Russia. 


* * x 


The Printing Dispute 


The court of inquiry into the dispute in the printing industry, 
which, as readers well know, is causing considerable delay in 
publication of The Economist, has now issued its findings. Its 
report (Cmd. 6912) does not, however, appear to make a very 
helpful contribution to a settlement. The trade unions claim a 
fortnight’s holiday with pay, instead of a week, and a reduction 
in the working week from 45 hours to 40.. The employers were 
willing to agree to the fortnight’s holiday, but did not consider 
the 40-hour week practicable at present, They were prepared, 
however, to go as far as a reduction to 44 hours and even to 
433. The unions, for their part, would have accepted an offer of 
a 424-hour week. While this difference of ome hour was still at 
issue, the union’s ban on overtime came into force and the 
employers refused to negotiate under duress. 


The court of inquiry agrees with the employers that the 
40-hour week is not practicable at present, but considers that 
some reduction below 45 is practicable. Yet, since both parties, 
at the time of the inquiry, had given way to am extent that it 
was no longer a question of 45 or 40 bur of 43} or 424, it is 
difficult to see that the court’s recommendation takes them any 
further. 


This dispute is a miniature of what may happen im industry 
as a whole. The court recognises that the 40-hour week is a 
national issue, but it was naturally only concerned with its prac- 
ticability in the printing trade at the present time. Yet it is worth 
noting that the unions claimed the 40-hour week on the ground 
of the demand for greater leisure—which reveals the weakness 
of their claim at this time when, as the court fully recognised, 
overtime has to be worked because of the great arrears of work 
in the trade. The employers, on the other hand, pointed out that 
the 40-hour week would lead to a fall in production—with which 
the court agreed, although it did mot agree that the fall could 
be measured quantitatively as the employers tried to do. The 
point is that the employers have not rejected the 40-hour week 
in principle, but only its practicabilitv at the present time; in- 
deed, they offered to review the whole position again next year. 
Is this going to happen in industry after industry—the accept- 
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fance of the 40-hour week, first, in principle, and a little later, 
in practice? If so, it will be an industrial disaster. It is only 
when the national wealth has been not only restored but increased 
t the unions’ claim for shorter hours can be considered. And 
it must be clearly understood that greater leisure for the 
workers can only be granted at the expense of a further rise in 
eir standard of living. They cannot have both, and the sooner 

is is put to them by their own leaders the better. 


* x * 


Further Hydro Development in Scotland 


Last week in Glasgow Mr Morrison spoke of Scotland’s 
economic problems and their solution. “Government effort is 
ot enough. Initiative and dour determination in . . . Scotland 
local people are just as important as government activity.” 
On the same day in Edinburgh Mr Tom Johnston gave a good 
example of how such local initiative can bear fruit. As chairman 
of the Scottish Hydro-Electric Board—a public enterprise much 
of whose capital is provided by local Scottish banks—he an- 
nounced a scheme costing £4,800,000 to utilise the water power 
resources of a new catchment area of 124 square miles round 
Glen Affric and Glen Cannich in Inverness-shire. Two gener- 
ating plants will develop about 70,000 kilowatts and produce about 
@ quarter of a billion units of electricity annually. 

That cheap power is to be provided for new enterprises in 
agriculture and industry, and that priority is to be given to local 
consumers, will be good news to those Scots who have been 

laining that the Highlands have so far had too little benefit 
the Board’s efforts. Their criticism is in any event not really 
ustified, The Affric scheme, like the other major schemes of the 
is intended to provide a surplus of electricity for export 
from the Highlands. Only by selling electricity to the grid can 
the Board earn the profits necessary for financing the many un- 
economic distribution schemes for the Outer Hebrides and other 
isolated areas that are now in an advanced stage of preparation. 
The encouragement of new light industries and the direct employ- 
ment, which the Affric scheme will provide, should do much to 
arrest the economic decline of this neglected area of the British 
Isles. The scheme includes plans to build a new road which will 
benefit tourist traffic, and it is also stated categorically, if a trifle 
optimistically, that the scheme will not spoil the famous beauties 
of the glens. 

There are many people in Scotland who consider that that 
country’s economic problems will never be solved until it has 
a greater degree of political independence. There are others who 
consider that the road to recovery lies in obtaining practical 
responsibility and control for as many concrete economic projects 
as possible and in allowing the political structure to take care of 
itself. This latest scheme of the Hydro Board is a fine example 
of the work of this latter school of thought. 


* * * 


“ Britain Can Make It” 


This exhibition was opened on Tuesday by the King with a 
fiourish of trumpets. It marks a double event for British in- 
dustry. It illustrates the progress of the recovery from war to 
peace, and it demonstrates that British industry is prepared to 

y more attention to design than it formerly did. In many 
ranches of industry producing consumer goods, manufacturers 
have not been content to return to pre-war designs, kut have 
dressed their products in new forms and shapes. These new 
dresses are notably simple, clean and neat, where these qualities 
are called for, but where decoration is permissible, it has been 
used with good, but sober taste. 


The setting and decor against which the exhibits are arranged 
are probably the finest ever seen in a British exhibition. Here 
the architects and artists have excelled themselves. It is not 
their fault if the exhibits do not always live up to their back- 
ground. There are nearly 6,000 items on show from 1,300 firms, 
and the Council of Industrial Design had to choose from 18,000 
items submitted by 3,582 firms. That the numbers are relatively 
small is due to the fact that the exhibition is being held so soon 
efter the end of the war. If there is some disappointment to be 
found in the general level of design, it may well be due to this 
fact. A similar exhibition in a few years’ time, when industry has 
recovered and the Council of Industrial Design has had time to 
make its influence felt, may be more inspiring. 


It is a pity that the objective of the exhibition—to show the 
importance of design—is not stressed more clearly. There is 
one section in the exhibition related to the egg-cup, which does 
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illustrate the role of design in an imaginative manner, but this 
aspect should have been given prominence all through the exhibj. 
tion, perhaps by explaining why some of the exhibits wer 
selected, and by comparing good designs with bad. , 
exhibition does not, unfortunately, give an impression of 

new fountain of imagination, nor of that extra touch of in- 
genuity and grace for which, for example, Sweden is so remark 
able. But there are many exhibits on show which are wal 
designed, and if they are not always inspired, at least the exhibition 
should serve to educate the public and other manufacturer, 


* x * 


Reuters and Jugoslavia 


The dispute between Reuters and the Jugoslav authoritiq 
raises 4 question of principle of the greatest importance fo 
all who wish to preserve the independence of Press Teporting 
of foreign news. According to a statement issued by Mr Chap. 
cellor, General Manager of, Reuters, the Jugoslav authoritie, 
have so far refused Reuters permission to send a resident British 
staff correspondent to Belgrade, and three Jugoslav nationas 
who have successively accepted the position of Reuter come. 
spondent since the end of the war have been subjected to police 
persecution. The first was Mr Bralovitch, who suddenly resigned 
in April this year and was then arrested by the OZNA, th 
Jugoslav secret police. Next was Mr Radulovitch, who soon left 
Jugoslavia because of the hostility of the authorities and is now 
in London. Lastly Mr Naumovitch, who was acting in his place, 
has recently been arrested. 


It would not be right to prejudge the issue in any one of 
these cases ; the OZNA may.have solid grounds for the arrests, 
But the whole affair looks uncommonly like an attempt to 
coerce a great news agency into accepting an official nominee 
who will send out only news and comment desired by the 
Belgrade Government. A British correspondent would be 
immune from persecution by the OZNA unless well substan. 
tiated charges could be brought against him; because his arrest 
would be a matter for diplomatic concern, but a national of a 
dictatorially governed state can have no such protection and if 
his reporting is unpalatable, he is liable to be treated as a political 
enemy. The pressure which can thus be brought to bear against 
a foreign news agency or newspaper has a chance of being 
effective because it is a serious matter for any organ of news 
not to be able to cover a country in which there is general in- 
terest ; the path of least resistance, therefore, is not to make a 
fuss but to appoint a correspondent known to be a champion 
of the regime, so as not to be cut out in the competition for 
news. But in a democratic country it is an important public 
interest that reporting should be firee from such pressure and 
that agencies and newspapers should be represented by what- 
ever correspondents they select ; otherwise freedom of the Press 
does not exist. If attempts are made by foreign Governments 
to dictate the choice of correspondents, the utmost publicity 
should always be given to the fact, and public support is owed 
to any organ which resists such dictation, regardless of the par- 
ticular political colour it may have. It is to be hoped that the 
Jugoslav Government will come to see that its reputation abroad 
can only suffer by efforts at indirect censorship of news and 
that Reuters will be allowed a British correspondent in the 
Jugoslav capital. 

* * * 


A Policy for the Italian Colonies ? 


In the Italian Political Commission of the Peace Conference 
the smaller nations are enjoying free comment on the future of 
Italy’s African colonies. The draft article they are discussing is a 
monument to the Big Four failure to agree. It simply provides 
that Italy shall renounce her rights and titles to the territories. 
It leaves the future blank. A decision, it says, is to be taken 
within a year of the treaty’s entry into force. Until that date 
British military occupation shall continue. No wonder that dele- 
gates of other states are seizing the present chance to air theif 
views. They may not have a second opportunity. 

Ethiopia, backed by China and Canada, claims the whole o 
Eritrea. Egypt would like its port of Massawa, as well as—in th 
western desert—the oasis of Jarabub and the port of Bardia 
China considers that “what the people want” should be done; 
India hopes there will be “no coloriial exploitation.” Italy want 
guarantees for its 100,000 nationals, and condemns the suggested 
interim arrangement as “unwise in the present state of Middle 
Eastern ferment.” The British Dominions who fought in Noarth- 
East Africa claim that they must be consulted over any 
decision taken. The Big Four agree that this claim is well founded. 
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But this wealth of likes and dislikes only tweaks at the fringe 
of the problem. Settlement of the future of Libya, in particular, 
to one root of Big Four difficulties, which is the struggle 
Er power in the curved no man’s land that runs from Germany 
through the Eastern Mediterranean to the Middle East. What 
js to happen there once the year of grace is over? The French 
still hope for a trusteeship under Italy, for preference, and, failing 
that, under the United Nations. Any other regime would upset 
the pace at which they hope to turn a restless Tunisia and Algeria 
jnto contented members of the French Union. The Americans 
would accept any arrangement agreeable to their three colleagues, 
and, for lack of experience to the contrary, believe in the work- 
ability of an administration of mixed nationalities. The Russians 
are waiting and seeing. The British are in a quandary which 
used to be familiar in the Levant States, but which ought not 
now to be recreated elsewhere. That dilemma is how to please 
both their French and their Arab allies. Having proposed, im- 
pulsively enough, immediate independence for the Libyans, they 
cannot acquiesce in any less generous settlement without anta- 
gonising the Arab League. But their independence proposal was 
a stab—and, if unwitting, a stupid stab—at Anglo-French rela- 
tions. It upset France’s plans for developing a new regime in 
Tunis and Algeria. If London sets store by the Anglo-French 
Alliance, it ought not to throw Paris off its balance at a critical 
moment in North Africa. 

The future of Eritrea and Somalia may prove less difficult to 
decide. The first falls neatly into four areas each markedly 
different one from the other—two of which have affiliations with 
the Sudan and two of which are racially linked to the neighbour- 
ing districts of Ethiopia. Eritrea is a unity only because Italy 
made it so. It ought not to be difficult to divide. As to Somalia, 
few trustees covet a torrid desert and an unfruitful river which 
peters out before it reaches the sea. 

* * * 


Transjordan and Jraq 


The Arab League, seated round the conference table at 
Lancaster House and presenting its plan for Palestine, looks 
an imposing and well knit body. But anyone who probes more 
deeply into its affairs soon discovers that it is united only in 


-opposition—to Zionism, to aggression, to European encroach- 
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ments on its preserves. It divides as soon as it is faced- with! 
positive proposals for internal adjustment or change. Last week 
King Abdullah of Transjordan returned from a visit to his 
nephew, the Regent of Iraq. On return, he let slip some further 
remarks about the imminence of-a merger between the two 
countries for purposes of defence, customs and foreign - policy. 
(It will be remembered that he dropped the same hints to ‘jour- 
nalists last December, and again in February after the Regent 
had visited him at Shuveh.) Negotiations are under way but 
they are bound to take time. They are also bound to evoke 
criticism and ill-feeling among other members of the Arab 
League. King Ibn Saud, in particular, dislikes the idea that 
a single foreign policy may be conducted under a Hashimite 
family flag along the whole length of his northern frontier. King 
Farouk does not care for the project because it amounts to the 
birth of a potential counterweight to Egyptian influence. Perhaps 
naturally, each thinks first of his own role and influence. But 
the League will never amount to much of a force, unless it 
admits that unions of this type are better mortar than a merely 
negative bond “agin the foreigner.” ‘The Hashimite rulers would 
do well to proceed in an unostentatious way and with as little 
peovocastve flag-wagging as possible. They will probably begin 
y making arrangements for combined military training of their 
respective forces. 

Since their plans are being developed at royal level, they are 
unlikely to be upset by the present rather unhappy political 
situation in Iraq. There, the caretaker government of Arshad 
el Umary, which took office on May 30th in order mainly to pre- 
pare for elections, is still a long way from its alleged goal. Its 
premier, seemingly obsessed with the idea that every difficulty 
he encounters is created by Russia, is set upon squashing all 
forms of left-wing manifestation before the country goes to the 
polls. He may carry his fears too far, for his arbitrary attempts 
to ensure that all departments are being “safely” run _ has 
annoyed a majority of his colleagues. For the moment, Iraqi 
internal politics look like a race between those who aim to bar 
or muzzle every left-wing mouthpiece before polling day (includ- 
ing the Daily Worker and the Soviet New Times, jointly banned 
from this month) and those who—led by the Regent—take the 
longer term view that it would be wiser to hold elections forth- 
with and accommodate policy to their results. 
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The BBC Third Programme 


When the endless wrangling at Paris, bickering in home 
politics and the steady beat of rain on the harvest fields all 
combine to depress people’s spirits, it is a relief to be able to record 
some events which reflect a happier aspect of society. The past 
few days have provided a number of good omens for educational 
progress, particularly in the field of music. 

The BBC’s third programme which starts on Sunday is the 
most outstanding of these. There has been an increasing weight 
of criticism against the BBC for following rather than leading 
public taste, and although much of the criticism is exaggerated, 
at has been true that those who look to the wireless to provide 
concerts, serious talks, and first-class plays and literary food have 
felt themselves neglected. The new third programme should 
remedy this defect. It is to function between 6 p.m. and mid- 
might each night and, if the initial standards are maintained, 
should satisfy the hunger of most serious listeners. Music is to 
play a major part in the week’s programme ; there will be two 
regular symphony concerts each week and occasionally a third 
one—this in addition to concerts in the Home programme. 
There will also be a weekly full-length opera broadcast, which 
can be performed as a whole, as on the stage, since the third 
programme contains no set items like the nine o’clock news to 
break the sequence. Chamber music and recitals will be heard 
at intervals all through the week. By this means the music- 
lover should be able to hear serious musical works almost any 
evening that he cares to listen. An indirect effect will be a 
substantial increase on the demands upon orchestras and soloists— 
welcome now that some orchestras are finding difficulty in meeting 
costs, but embarrassing because of the shortage of good players. 

More plays—unabridged—will be heard, starting with Man 
and Superman, again with the advantage of performances as 
continuous as in the theatre. Poetry broadcasts are to be given 
three times a week and at peak listening periods, a fact which 
underlines a rather surprising assessment by the BBC of the 
popularity of poetry. There are also to be more talks. 

Even such a brief summary reveals an impressive addition to the 
repertoire of listening. There are those who think that this 
new cultural programme should not be separated from the others, 
but that the additional opportunities provided by the extra wave- 
length should be spread over all the programmes and that serious 
items should be judiciously mixed with light, so as to encourage 
the less ambitious listener to listen to “highbrow stuff” less 
self-consciously. There is something in this argument, but the 
serious listener will certainly prefer the present arrangement. 


* w x 
Successes of Education 


Indications of further educational progress are also apparent 
in other fields, musical and non-musical. The Promenade concerts 
which ended last week had a record attendance of more than a 
quarter of a million people, and were so successful that a new 
short season is to be started in January. Musical appreciation 
classes at evening institytes this autumn have an exceptionally 
heavy enrolment. Workers’ Educational Association classes for 
this subject have also grown enormously during the last few years. 
The BBC have prepared two excellent pamphlets* in connection 
with their musical broadcasts to schools, and if the broadcasts are 
anything like. as good as the pamphlets, they should also serve 
to swell the growing numbers of young people eager to listen to 
serious music. 

But it is not only in the field of music that progress seems to 
have been made. Many technical colleges and evening institutes 
are overwhelmed by the demands for other classes, many of them 
non-utilitarian. It is too early still for the authorities to provide 
statistics of the increase in numbers enrolling during the last 
week or two, or of the proportions choosing vocational and non- 
vocational subjects, but even the scattered information which is 
available indicates that there has been a large increase in demand 
and that the gradual widening of educational opportunities, and 
the discussion groups in the Forces, are having their effect in a 
large increase in demand. All these indications of educational 
progress are highly encouraging, and this generation’s children 
should be startlingly nearer the goal of an educated nation than 
the reformers of the nineteenth century would have dared to hope. 


*x x * 
The Weather 


Perhaps the biggest surprise of the last fortnight has been 
the continuation of the ‘exceptionally bad weather over most of 
England which had seemed too bad to last. Far from improving, 


* “Broadcasts to Schools.” 6d. each. 
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the weather has deteriorated further. September will be easy’ 
the wettest month this summer, and the renewal of strong gales— 
which on the West Coast have achieved hurricane force of 199 
m.p.h.—has further battered such bent and sodden cr 
remain in the fields. The farmers’ prayer for just one bright short 
interval has been rudely answered. There have been few 
summers to match this year’s since the disastrous year of 1879, 
Perennial optimists may find a grain of comfort in the fact tha 
by comparison with the summer of 1879, when there were 
twenty rainy days recorded at Kew in each of June, July ang 
August, this year’s summer has been quite bright, since in none 
of the three months has this dismal target been reached. How. 
ever, September, 1946, is handsomely wetter than was September 
1879. Worse weather than this summer has been known, but 
only a few times a century. Impoverished farmers, soaked 
holidaymakers, flooded householders, ejected squatters may there. 
fore all take what comfort there is in the reflection that summer, 
1947, is most unlikely to be as bad as summer, 1946. But even 
this should not_be banked on. The weather demonstrates daily 
that the gap Between probability and certainty, however narrow 
it may be statistically, is always wide enough to ruin someone. 


* * * 
Scottish Farming 


Scotland, like England and Wales, used the opportunity given 
by wartime controls to carry out a general agricultural survey, 
The Scottish survey,* however, had more limited and also different 
objectives from the English one. The results of the survey are 
frankly disappointing, not because of any lack of skill and con- 
scientiousness in carrying it out, but because its main objectives 
are misconceived. The survey’s chief aim was to estimate the 


maximum potential production of Scottish agriculture on the 
assumption of 


good management supplemented to the fullest possible extent by all 

modern methods reasonably applicable in the area [in question]. 
To attempt an estimate of maximum production, regardless of the 
cost of achieving it, is of doubtful value—besides being very 
hypothetical. But the further difficulty arises that some assump- 
tion has to be made of what type of farming will be practised, 
and the survey has taken as its aim the maximisation of the out- 
put of cash crops. 

This assumption is quite unrealistic. Scottish agriculture de- 
pends for its prosperity primarily on livestock production, and 
Scotland’s important crops, oats and turnips and swedes, are 
subsidiary to a livestock economy. If any attempt were to be 
made to expand agricultural production in Scotland, the possi- 
bilities of livestock expansion should first be canvassed. More- 
over, the survey is further influenced by the fact that it was 
undertaken in 1941 when under wartime pressure the tillage 
acreage had already been increased by about 30 per cent. The 
survey concludes that the land could be improved so as to yield 
a further increase in arable production of 14 per cent, which 
means that the output of crops would be permanently maintained 
at about one and a half times its pre-war size. But the cost of 
necessary improvements would clearly be very high—too high to 
make the development of arable production far along these lines 
worth considering. 

The survey does incidentally throw valuable light on the possi- 
bilities of intensifying livestock production in Scotland. Per- 
manent grass, which covered about one and a half million acres 
in 1939, had fallen to under one million acres in 1941, but the 
survey suggests that a further half million acres might be 
potentially capable of cropping. By developing the use of tem- 
porary grasses, the cattle population might be profitably increased. 
At the same time, the survey brings out the disappointing fact 
that very little of Scotland’s enormous area of rough grazings 
(about 2 per cent) is capable of conversion into permanent pasture. 
It is a pity that the survey did not concentrate primarily. on 
Scotland’s livestock potentialities, and on the capital needed for 
developing livestock production. If, as is suggested, this approach 
was impracticable, it would surely have been better to have undet- 
taken a survey of an entirely different type—into the present 
conditions of Scottish farms, for instance. The present survey is 
an almost classic example of asking the wrong questions. 


* * * 
Day Nurseries 

Recent complaints from women’s organisations that the 
falling off in nursery facilities is making it difficult for women 


to remain in industry, in spite of the Ministers’ appeals for 
more women workers, illustrate the difficulties of uniting supply 


* Agricultural Survey of Scotland. H.M.S.O. 8s. 6d. 
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and demand in this field. A nursery is an expensive organisation 
to run, and, unless it is used nearly to capacity, is extravagant 
of manpower. Most nurseries which closed did so because they 
were only half full, but in closing it is inevitable that some 
mothers should have their work disorganised. In such cases 
dissatisfaction is inevitable. 

During the war, the Government bore the whole responsibility 
for day nurseries and provided a 100 per cent Exchequer grant. 
The main burden has recently been shifted to the local authori- 
ties. Last winter, the average grant was reduced to 50 per cent, 
and authorities were instructed by the Ministries of Health and 
Education to review the position in their areas. The end of the 
wat, naturally, led to a reduction in demand. Many women [eft 

ustry, evacuees returned, and the tendency was for premises 
pansy to their original uses and for emergency staffs to dis- 
perse. Whereas in June, 1944, the peak period, there were 1,560 
day nurseries in England and Wales, the number had dropped 
to 1,336 in February, 1946, and by the end of May, there were 
1,154, of which 895 were day nurseries and 259 had been taken 
over as nursery schools by the local education authorities. 

In spite of the interests of the Ministry of Health in maternity 
and child welfare, it is now better that the Ministry of Education 
should assume responsibility for nursery education, for it can 
provide continuity of control right through the school life of 
a child; the Ministry of Health arrangements were necessarily 
of an emergency character, though they served their purpose. 
At the same time, the provision of nursery schools is a long- 
term question, and is not primarily related to the employment 
of women, but to the good of their children. The Education 
Act provides that a local authority must set up a nursery school 
jn any area where there is adequate demand, but the plans of 
development are not yet very advanced. 

There may well be a gap between the closing down of a day 
nursery, started during the war, and the setting up of a nursery 
school. It is to be hoped that local authorities will not be short- 
sighted in their desire to close less-well attended nurseries pend- 
ing the decisions to set up nursery schools. Not only are 
women still required in industry in large numbers, but the housing 
shortage and other abnormal factors make it particularly impor- 
tant to keep open places where children can be well cared for 
under competent supervision and away from the stresses of diffi- 
cult home conditions. 


* * * 


New Constitution for Brazil 


On September 18th Brazil received its fourth Constitution 
since the establishment of the Republic in 1889. Nearly 5,000 
amendments were discussed by the Constituent Assembly since it 
met on January 31st; and recent disturbances hastened its delibera- 
tions by underlining the need to strengthen the Government’s 
authority by substituting constitutional rule for government by 
decree. 

In their passage through the Assembly the original proposals 
have suffered few essential changes. The President’s term of 
office has been reduced from six to five years. In addition, a 
new office of Vice-President has been created, and to it Senhor 
Nereu Ramos has already been elected, and Senhor Homono 
Monteiro has been chosen as new President of the Chamber. 
Senators now hold office for eight years as against the 
six-year term of the Federal Councillors under Vargas’s Estado 
Novo, and Deputies continue to serve for four years. Suffrage is 
direct, secret and, with the exception of illiterates and certain 
ranks of the armed forces, universal. Religious liberties are 
guaranteed and only public morals are liable to censorship. There 
is full freedom to engage in party politics except for parties 
“opposed to democratic government.” The interpretation and 
application of this prohibitjon clearly provide a convenient politi- 
cal weapon which is most likely to be used against the Commu- 
mists. 

The social and economic clauses have inevitably aroused most 
controversy. These largely retain the mixture of state socialism 
and economic nationalism which distinguished the 1934 Vargas 
Constitution, and were, for that very reason, subject to heated 
scrutiny. Employees’ rights to share in profits are recognised, 
trades unions legalised, trusts and cartels (being susceptible to 
foreign control) proscribed. Banks and all public services 
operated under concessions are to be progressively nation- 


alised. Minerals and water power may be exploited only under } 


state concessions and by Brazilian nationals or companies organ- 
ised in Brazil. Indeed, throughout the whole constitution there 
@ppears a far more marked concern with the economic rather than 
the political aspects of power—a preoccupation which un- 
doubtedly reflects an exaggerated assessment of the political power 
foreign concerns acquire through their industrial strength, 
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The next step is to set the new machinery of government in 
motion. The Cabinet is likely to be changed with a view to 
uniting the Government and its liberal opponents against the 
extremists of either right or left and, more important, in an effort 


to create a representative democracy and a :nore public-spirited 
administration. 


Shorter Notes 


_ The five employees of the LPTB have been refused an interim 
injunction to restrain the Board from compelling them to join 
the Transport and General Workers Union as a condition of 
employment. This is hardly surprising, since an interim injunc- 
tion affecting contracts of personal service can only be secured 
in exceptional circumstances which were not present, nor is it 
decisive since the trial proper has still to take place. The ethics 
of the case are outside legal competence. If, however, it rurns out 
that there is no legal redress against the enforcement of the 
closed shop principle, the Government, by expressing its dis- 
approval, could at least do something to check its spread. 


x 


The Bermuda Air Agreement showed that Britain and the 
United States had from different approaches reached a similar 
standpoint towards the regulation of air traffic. A joint statement 
on September 19th, gives evidence of further welcome accord. It 
states that each Government is now prepared to make the neces- 
sary adjustments to bilateral agreements with other governments 
which diverge from the Bermuda formula. Experience has 
shown that the Bermuda principles of fair and equal opportunity, 
no predetermined frequencies or capacities, and certain sensible 
adjustments to the right of through air lines to traffic between 


intermediate points form a basis for a reasonable development 
of international air transport. 


* 


The saving of flour achieved in the first eight weeks of bread 
rationing remains well above the original estimate before the 
scheme came into operation. The average saving was over 25 per 
cent a week, and during the three weeks ending September 14th 
it seemed to have settled down to just over 20 per cent a week, 
compared with the original estimate of about 7 per cent. That 
most people have enough bread seems proved by the fact that the 
rate of conversion of bread units into points is nearly one per 
head per week. Flour has been saved by reducing waste and 
cutting down the feeding of bread to pets and backyard hens. 
The Minister has now requested the bakers to work out a scheme 
for fixing a ceiling to consumption, which might enable him to 
dispense with rationing, but before doing so he should make certain 
that every precaution has been taken against the lean period next 
summer. It would be better to maintain the ration now for an 
extra month or two than to reimpose it later. 


x 


The King will inaugurate the United Nations Week in Britain 
on Sunday, September 29th. During the following six days leaders 
of the main political parties and of all spheres of national life will 
join in services, meetings, and demonstrations designed to demon- 
strate the strength of British support for the United Nations, 
Simultaneously, a drive for new members of the United Nations 
Association is planned to consolidate the position gained by such 
a volume of publicity. It is to be hoped that it will prove success- 
ful. International organisations can work only if they are sup- 
ported by an alert and informed public opinion: and it is to this 
end that the Association is directing its efforts. 


* 


The TUC have shelved the immediate dilemma in which they, 
are placed over the question of extra meat rations for under- 
ground miners, by declaring that while they cannot oppose this 
step they are opposed to differential rations, and believe that 
other heavy workers have claims as good as the miners. 


* 


In a note on the Kenya development plans in The Economi 
of August 24th, violence was done to the colony’s estimate of 
the proposed expansion in the medical services. The expansion 
is recommended to the thirty medical officers—not one, as the 
note stated, 
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Letters to 


Black Flags in India 


Sirn,—The article in your issue of September 7th clearly details 
the differences between the Hindu and Moslem peoples in India ; 
but there is one practical aspect of the matter which escaped 
mention. This is that, in spite of the religious differences, of the 
historical background, and of the difference of language (though 
in this connection it should be remembered that the vast majority 
of Indians speak dialects common to their district and are illiterate), 
Hindus and Moslems can and do at the present time live and 
work together in harmony and peace. There is hardly a single 
town in the country which does not include in its population both 
Hindus and Moslems ; yet, during normal times, in only a remark- 
ably few places does there exist any sort of strife between the 
adherents of the two religions. 

This supports the belief that the “ communal ” strife of to-day 
is NOt a spontaneous mass feeling, but is being stirred up from on 
top. The sore which was to all intents and purposes healed is 
being worked on and re-opened. The situation resembles not so 
much that of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, which was cited in 
the article, as that of the Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia in 
1938, in that a relatively peaceful situation is being upset by the 
exploitation of a “ communal ” question. 

I endorse the conclusion of the article that some form of 
federation is the most desirable and probably the only solution to 
the constitutional problem of India. But within the separate units 
of the “ Federation,” however they are formed, there will be 
substantial minorities—Moslem, Hindu, and other religions. 
India’s only hope for the future is for both Congress and the 
Moslem League to learn the way of government unbiased by 
religion. That this is possible is perhaps the most constructive 
lesson to be learnt from the retiring British rule. ) 
quences will be tragic indeed if this lesson is ignored by either 
party.—Yours faithfully, A. C. BROOKE 

Lisbeg, Galwally Avenue, Belfast. 


Natural v. Synthetic Rubber 


Sir,—I have just seen your issue of July 13th, with an article 
on Natural v. Synthetic Rubber. This article quotes at some 
length a paper of mine which appeared in the May issue of 
The Manchester School. ‘There are several major misstate- 
ments and misquotations in your article. 

I did not say that estate capacity could be estimated at 1.6 
million tons, but that total capacity of plantation rubber (i.c., 
estates and smallholdings together) could be put at not less than 
this figure, which is approximately the aggregate of the basic 


THE ECONOMIST by Air 


Express service to U.S.A. and Canada 


Arrangements are being made by which those of our 
readers in the United States and Canada who wish to do so 
may receive their copies of The Economist within a day or two 
of publication at a small increase in cost. 


It is proposed to despatch copies by air each week to New 
York to be mailed thence to all parts of the United States and 
Canada not later than the Monday following the date of 
publication in London. 


Air freight and other costs will raise the annual subscription 
for this service, which it is hoped to start in October, to $24. 


Readers who now receive their copy by direct postal 
subscription from us and wish to make the change should 
apply by airmail to The Publisher, The Economist, 15 Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C.2, who will send an account for the 
increase payable on the unexpired portion of the existing 
subscription. No remittance should be made until this 
account is received. Subscribers supplied by am agent are 
asked to notify that agent. 


The conse- - 
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the Editor 


quotas of the former International Rubber Regulation Scheme 
This includes, of course, the potential capacity of the “ reasonably 
accessible native areas.” Accordingly, my estimate of total potential 
production is of the order of 3-3} million tons, and not 4.548 
million tons as stated in your articl. Again, I did not 
a post-war demand of 1.5-1.7 mullion tons, but said that it would 
be unwise to expect consumption to be in excess of this figure 
at any reasonable level of prices. Thirdly, the special export tay 
on NEI native rubber in 1936 averaged close on 5d. per |b 
and not 1d. as stated in your article. 

I left for Malaya before the publication of your article and 
had no opportunity of seeing it. I hope you will be good enough 
to publish this somewhat belated letter of correction.—Yours 
faithfully, P. T. Baver 

1715 Guillemard Road, 

Kuala Lumpur. 


[The major error was corrected in our issue of July 20th. For this 


and the other misstatements, apologies are due to Mr Bauer— 
Epitor, The Economist.} 


Argentine Railways 


S1R,—The recently announced Anglo-Argentine Agreement, with 
its provision for a guaranteed £5,000,000 per annum in respect of 
the British Argentine Railways, whilst satisfactory to the Deben- 
ture Stockholders, does not hold out much hope for the junior 
securities. There are about £100 million of such Debentures 
(apart from arrears of interest) and the interest on these debentures 
amounts to about £4,500,000 per annum, and ranking behind 
them are £50 million Preference and {100 million Ordinary 
shares, in round figures. Admittedly, should the maximum pay- 
ment of 6 per cent on the capital of the new Argentine company 
be made, then the junior securities of the present companies 
would have a moderate income, but in view of the Argentine 
Government’s right to purchase shares in the new Argentine 
company at par, it is probable that should the operation of the 
Argentine railways enable that company to earn 6 per cent and 
hold out prospects of continuing to do so, then the Argentine 
Government would purchase the bulk of the shares. 

As the Preference and Ordinary stockholders will have to assent 
to the handing over of the railways to the new Argentine company, 
it would seem that some attempt must be made to improve their 
prospects under the new regime. One method of achieving this 
object would be for a company to be formed to hold the whole of 
the British railway shares in the new Argentine company and to 
receive the income (guaranteed by the Argentine Government at 
a minimum of £5,000,000), and for this holding company to issue 
say {100 million 3} per cent debentures repayable by a 4 per 
cent sinking fund and to pay off the existing Argentine railway 
debenture stocks. This would leave about £1,000,000 a year of 
the guaranteed income available for the Preference and Ordinary 
shares, and of course every annual application of the sinking fund 
would increase the break-up value available for the Preference 
and Ordinary shares by £500,000 at least. The holders of the 
existing Perpetual Debentures would almost certainly welcome 
repayment at a suitable price, whilst the 3} per cent debenture 
stock would seem to be reasonably well secured, and with the 
benefit of the {£500,000 a year sinking fund should tend to keep 
its price, short of a major decline in Argentine credit. 

The problem naturally bristles with difficulties as one looks 
further into it, particularly the treatment of junior debenture 
stocks with many years’ arrears of interest and the apportionment 
of the equity capital between the Preference and Ordinary 
Shares, and regard will no doubt have to be paid to the principles 
of Clause 23 of the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, but no 
useful purpose would be served by attempting such a task until 
the actual capital of the new Argentine company is known. 
Obviously, if the capital is substantially in excess of £125 million 
(indicated by the guaranteed income of £5,000,000), then the task 
of division between the Preference and Ordinary stockholders will 
be much easier. The only real objection to this plan is that the 
Ordinary stock in the new holding company would be very highly 
geared, its dividend varying from say 4 per cent to 14 per cent 
according as to whether 4 per cent or 6 per cent was paid by the 
new Argentine company.—Yours faithfully, GRACECHURCH. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Railroad Prospects 


(From an American Correspondent) 


IX the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended September 13, 
1940, “It is hereby declared to be the national transportation 
policy of the Congress to provide for fair and impartial regulation 
of all modes of transportation subject to the provisions of this 
Act, so administered as to recognize and preserve the inherent 
advantages of each... .” What are the inherent advantages of 
railroad transport, and are they advantages which will adhere in 
the face of postwar competition from other means of getting 
people and goods about, airways, pipelines, shipping, passenger 
automobiles and trucks? 

The structure of government regulation within which the rail- 
roads will be demonstrating their capacity to compete is scheduled 
for review before the House Interstate Commerce Committee this 
fall, Currently, regulation of transport is under the supervision of 
three agencies. Of these the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has decided seniority status; it was established in 1887 as an 
answer to the midwestern revolt against monopoly practices by 
the railroads, whereas the Maritime Commission dates from 1936 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration trace their ancestry to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
Before 1935, there was no Federal regulation of motor transport ; 
since that time, it has been under the ICC, to the disgruntlement 
of the trucking interests, who tend to regard that agency as a 
period piece, stuffily “railroad minded.” The forthcoming Con- 
gressional hearings will give consideration to the unification of all 
transport-regulating bodies in one agency of cabinet rank: such 
an arrangement has been recommended in a study by Brookings 
Institution, and in the reports of the late Mr Eastman when acting 
as co-ordinator in the Office of Defence Transportation during 
the war. 

One of the main policy decisions of such an agency would con- 
cern procedure for maintaining genuine competition. When the 
regulation of motor transport was provided for in 1935, the rail- 
roads had already invested considerable amounts in motor trans- 
port facilities and hence now own a considerable portion of such 
transport, which either crosses or parallels their lines. Since 1935, 
however, the railroads can purchase only motor transport facilities 
which render a service auxiliary or supplementary to their own ; 
thus there is retained an independent motor transport system 
which competes with the railroads. Similarly, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is pursuing a policy of denying certificates of 
authority to other forms of transportation which wish to invade 
the air transport field unless their use of air transport is auxiliary 
or supplementary to the services which they are already furnishing. 

But the railroads would like to be allowed to invest in motor 
transport and air transport on terms of equality with other in- 
vestors ; in the same manner, the steamship companies would like 
to be allowed equal opportunity in securing airlines. Congress 
must therefore decide whether to create more elastic provisions 
permitting one type of transport to invest in another type, as 
desired by the railroads and steamship companies, or to extend 
the limitations already existing, as desired by the airlines and 
motor transport. 

Within whatever regulatory framework is determined, railroad 
capacity to compete becomes an economic matter. The railroads 
were very prosperous during the war period. Net working capital 
increased from well below $1 billion in April, 1940, to $2 billion 
in April, 1946. Since 1939 the net income of Class I railroads,* 
available for dividends, has been as follows: 


$ mn. $ mn. 
1939 93 1943 873 
1940 189 1944 667 
1941 500 1945 447 
1942 902 


The decline in net income that began in 1943 turned, as ex- 
pected, into a drop with the end of the war. During the first six 
months of 1946 the net operating income of Class I railroads was 


* Class I railroads carried 95 per cent of the total tons of freight’ 


of all railroads in the United States in 1944 and 99 per cent of the 
passengers, 


nearly $153 million. Since interest and rent charges for the yeatt 
1945 were about $400 million, it can be readily seen that the 
railroads have been running at a deficit. - This deficit, augmented 
by the railroad, steel and coal strikes, amounted to $27 million for 
the first six months of 1946. However, there was a net income of 
$13 million in June, the volume of industrial output is expected 
to be considerably larger in the second than in the first half of 
1946, and the second half of the year is normally seasonally better 
than the first, so the present showing may improve later. 

The earning capacity of the railroads is likewise being affected 
by a number of recent administrative and legislative measures 
concerning rates, taxes, and wage payments. On June 20, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission issued an order increasing 
freight rates by about 6 per cent. The railroads had applied for 
an increase of 25 per cent, and the allowance of 6 per cent from 
July 1, 1946, was regarded as an emergency provision pending 
final determination of the Commission on the application for a 
25 per cent increase. Hearings are still in progress on this appli- 
cation. The Commission estimated that on an annual basis the 
increase of 6 per cent would increase the gross operating income 
of the railroads by about $390 million. Since income taxes absorb 
about 40 per cent of net income, railroads can probably not realise 
an increase of more than about $234 million in their annual net 
operating income from the increase in rates already allowed. 
Meanwhile Congress has liberalised retirement allowances for 
railroad workers, thereby increasing railroad payroll taxes by about 
$85 million per annum. The potential gain of the railroads from 
the rate increase is thereby reduced to about $149 million. 

Before the rate increase and the increase of $85 million in pay- 
roll taxes, estimates of the operating revenues of the railroads for 
1946 ranged widely: deficit of $345 million was prophesied by the 
railroads in the hearings on their emergency request for a 
25 per cent increase in rates; a second estimate assumed that 
revenues would be four times those of the first quarter of the 
year, giving a net income of $69 million a more optimistic view 
foresaw earnings of $135 million. This last view is shared by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a recent report forecasting net railroad 
operating revenues for the next three years on three different 
assumed levels of national income. The Bureau’s intermediate 
figure anticipated about the same operating revenues for 1946 as 
the estimate which gave the railroads a net income of $135 million 
for this year. On account of the present upward trend of wages 
and material prices, the Bureau’s estimates assumed a slightly 
increasing operating ratio for the next three years, so that the net 
income of each succeeding year was placed slightly lower than 
than of the preceding year. 

A futher new factor was added by the recent increases in the 
wages of railroad labour. Railroad employees were first allowed a 
16-cent per hour raise beginning January 1, 1946. They were 
later allowed an additional 24 cents per hour beginning May 22, 
1946. These awards will add some $685 million to wage costs 
in 1946, plus payroll taxes for a total increase of $725 million. 
When the $85 million in new payroll taxes growing out of the new 
retirement allowances is added to the new wage bill, the additional 
burden of the railroads is about $810 million. 

This sum attests railway labour’s ability to take up any visible 
slack—the wartime excess profits taxes of the railroads, rescinded 
in 1946, were $885 million in 1943. Added wage costs have so 
nearly outbalanced tax relief that the decline in operating revenues 
after the war has fallen on net income. 

Two other factors in this year’s balance sheet are the increase 
in the raw material and supply costs of the railroads, which will 
probably exceed $150 million, and the amount to be spent for 
maintenance. In 1945, $610 million was spent for maintenance: 
at least that much is expected to be spent annually during the 
next three years, and it is probable that additional deferred main- 
tenance, postponed because of shortages during the war period, 
will offset some of the increase in net income made possible by the 
recent increase in rates. 
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Competition with trucks, buses and passenger autos had more 
or less stabilised itself before the war Licence fees and taxes on 
motor vehicles had eliminated the early hidden subsidy whereby 
the trucks and buses used public roads while the railroads had to 
maintain their own right of way. During the war, moreover, 
unionisation of bus and truck drivers considerably increased the 
Operating costs of motor transport companies, until some of them 
were running behind even with heavy traffic. 

But in the case of planes, most landing fields are municipally 
owned and operated ; and aviation has the double attraction of 
novelty and the saving of time. Transcontinental plane schedules 
make the trip from New York to Los Angeles in eight hours ; 
from New York to Chicago takes three hours and five minutes. 
'The fastest train service from New York to Chicago takes fifteen 
hours. Crack trains for the coast leave New York at five p.m. 
one day to arrive at ten a.m. the third morning following. 

Even on certain shorter trips plane travel has a decided advan- 
tage. For instance, a resident of the capital can leave Washington 
at 8.05 in the morning and be in New York at 9.15; leave at 
5.20 after a full office day and still get home for dinner. By 
train, it takes four hours each way. 

For these reasons, the airlines’ per cent of passenger traffic 
seems certain to increase; in the next five years it may almost 
equal the Pullman traffic of the railroads, and compel the rail- 
roads to carry their passengers at a loss as they did before the war. 

Another cause of worry is the use of air transport to convey 
certain types of goods formerly sent by railway express. (Contrary 
to common impression, air express obtains most of its cargo not 
from perishable foods, fruits and flowers, though two other perish- 
ables, news and styles, rank second and third on its list—but 
predominantly from machinery and parts.) 

But the major point of competition will continue to be for the 
transport of Class A passengers. Passenger-miles flown by airlines 
amounted to 1,500 million in 1941 ; last year the total was 3,500 
million, estimates for this year go as high as 7,000 million. 
Airports like Idylwild and La Guardia in New York, which 
seemed grandiose schemes when they were opened a few years 
back, are cutting the margin of safety fairly thin to accommodate 
their present load of arrivals and departures. 


American Notes 


Democrats Without Wallace 


In asking for the resignation of Mr Henry Wallace, President 
Truman has given one more illustration of how incompatible the 
duties of the President can be with those of party leader which 
he also discharges. As in the breaking of the railway strike, 
however, Mr ‘Truman has contrived to extract from the 
inevitable the maximum of domestic embarrassment. The publica- 
tion of Mr Wallace’s letter, written two months ago, makes it 
clear that Mr Truman had no excuse for not recognising dynamite 
when he saw it; even then Mr Wallace said in so many words 
that he thought that bi-partisan agreement on foreign policy was 
being purchased at too high a price. 

The shrinking of Presidential prestige cannot be redeemed even 
by so inspired an appointment as that of Mr Harriman as Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Mr Harriman will keep the Commerce De- 
partment faithfully in line with the State Department ; as chair- 
man of its business advisory committee he is experienced in the 
work of the Department ; he is acquainted with Russia and her 
reconstruction needs, and is expected to emphasise economic co- 
operation with the Soviet—though as a Wallace spokesman com- 
mented sourly, the appointment “ will be received with the greatest 
enthusiasm by the business community.” He has been a New 
Dealer from the earliest days. 

With all his qualifications, one thing Mr Harriman cannot do 
is to fill the gap left by Mr Wallace as the spokesman of the 
liberal and labour groups who were so crucial a part of the Roose- 
velt coalition. To have lost so eminent and very nearly its only 
New Dealer on the eve of an election is a heavy blow to a party 
professing to carry on the policies of Mr Roosevelt. The Re- 
publicans are naturally jubilant, and with good cause, at this open 
extension of the divisions in the Democratic forces. 

Mr Wallace is now free to exploit his greatest political asset, 
his claim to be the only true exponent of the Roosevelt programme. 
But it is unlikely that he will lead the enthusiasts for a third party. 
Mr Wallace is no political novice, as he proved by choosing to 
attack Mr Byrnes at the precise moment when the Administra- 
tion was most in need of labour support. Mr Wallace has warned 
his followers in the past, when they were indignant over Mr 
Truman’s labour policies, that to create a third party would only 
guarantee a long period of Republican ascendancy. With Mr 
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Truman reluctantly forced off the position “a little left of centre” 
that he inherited from Mr Roosevelt, the stage is set for a struggle 
for power within the Democratic party which cannot be resolvad 
until 1948. 

* * * 
Balance of Payments 


In a first assessment of the balance of payments over the 
post-war transition period, the Department of Commerce notes 
that “for the first time since 1941, foreign countries a8 a group 
experienced a net loss of gold and dollar balances as a result of 
their transactions with the United States.” The position for 1945, 
and for the first quarter of the current year is summarised in the 
table below :— R 

















1945 1946 
—_—_-- 
First First 
Qtr. Total Qtr. 
(Million Dollars) 
Net Receipts (+) or Payments (—) § 
Goods and services ......-+s++02 +1,893 +6539 +1,575 
Gifts and transfers ........ severe =2,100 — 5.98 — 901 
Long-term capital......ssese000 = 223 —1,775 — 438 
All transactions ........... coeee = 430 —1, 2 
RROBMAGRL SGCMAB. 60s voces cdecece - = 105 — 402 t x 
Net flow of gold and short-termfunds + 535 +1608 — 267 


Over the whole of 1945, merchandise exports to the value of 
$11.8 billion, included no less than $8.5 billion on government 
account—mainly Lend-Lease. By the March quarter, this pro- 
portion had fallen to 40 per cent, or to $970 million, from a total 
of $2,419 million. The gift and transfer items include Lend- 
Lease balances (net), Unrra contributions, and private remittances, 
In 1945, US payments altogether on these accounts were $8.6 
billion, and receipts $2.6 billion. With the virtual cessation of 
Lend-Lease assistance, new credit arrangements became necessary, 
and the long-term capital movements recorded in the table (mainly 
reflecting Lend-Lease “pipe-line” credits) for 1945 did not 
reach significant proportions until after VJ-day. Until the close 
of 1945, however, loans, gifts ,and other transfer payments were 
more than sufficient to meet the US export balance on goods 
and services. Foreign gold and dollar balances thus continued 
to accumulate, until the first quarter of 1946 brought the relatively 
modest deduction of $267 million, from foreign gold and dollar 
reserves estimated now to total about $22 billion. 


For the remainder of 1946, the Department estimates that total 
goods and service transfers (at increasing price levels) may well 
reach $14.5 to $15 billion. With aid from Unrra contributions, 
relief for China, and private remittances, the net balance needed 
will be reduced to $11.5 or $12 billion. Merchandise imports and 
service payments are expected to cover this to the extent of $7 
billion, leaving $4.5 or $5 billion to be covered by loans, gold 
sales, or the reduction of foreign balances. In fact, the Depart- 
ment holds that not more than $500 million need be met from 
gold or dollar balances. The 1946 estimates, of course, presume 
that industrial output will be sustained at, or near, the post-war 


peak. 
& * * 


Public Works Ahead 


An “inventory of public works, generally recognised as 
desirable and attainable,” has been outlined in a special Federal 
Reserve Board study as a programme suitable for average annual 
outlays equal to $20 billion over 2) years, or a total cost of 
$400 billion. The programme is not an official estimate by the 
Reserve Board, but has been published in the form of an economic 
pamphlet, and is one of a special series prepared by the staff. 


Public works expenditures on such a scale would be of tre- 
mendous significance, even if it is assumed that the post-war price 
level may settle down at a point not far from double that of the 
immediate pre-war years. In 1929, for example, when gross 
national income was $90 billion, capital expenditures of all types 
were below $18 billion ; in 1937, with gross national income at 
$78 billion, the total for capital expenditure was $15 billion. More- 
over, the net borrowings in 1929 of public authorities (Federal, 
State and local), both on capital and income accounts, were no 
more than $700 million, and the 1937 total was only slightly 
higher at $800 million. 


The current Reserve Board programme, however, is by no 
means confirgd to “ pump-priming” on capital account. Of the 
$20 billion yearly total, no less than $11 billion covers such 
services as health and medical care, nutrition and education; a very 
large proportion of these expenditures will be financed by the 
normal budgetary operations of Federal and local governments. Of 
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the rest, $4.4 billion covers highways, ports, waterways, airports, 
etc., and $3.3 billion conservation, development and housing pro- 
jects. Insofar as these advancing social service standards serve 
to redistribute income, they will, of course, help in smoothing out 
the business cycle by increasing expenditures on consumption 
goods. Unfortunately, there is no direct comparison available for 
pre-war years. 

The authors express concern over the inadequacy of Con- 
gressional preparations for the task ahead. Apart from a somewhat 
sullen refusal to proceed with such large-scale projects as the 
Missouri Valley Authority, there has been no overall study by 
any Congressional body of possible projects for a pericd of reduced 
business activity. There is a highway programme for $3 billion, 
and flood control and airport plans covering about $1.5 billion. 
But work on any larger scale demands intensive planning, and the 
Reserve Board programme itself contains many projects which 
have not yet reached the blue-print stage. 


* 


Living Wage for Diplomats 


The war made America, like Britain, conscious of the weak- 
nesses of its foreign service. The recent reforms in the British 
Foreign Office have been followed by the passing of the Foreign 
Service Act in the United States. This measure, which President 
Truman has blessed as a step to make the winning of the peace 
“much more effective,” parallels the British plan in making it 
easier to retire misfits ; in providing tests of quality more imagina- 
tive than the old examination system ; and in drawing recruits 
from a much wider pool of talent. 

But it is inevitable that the, spotlight of publicity has centred 
on the provisions in the Act raising the pay of American diplo- 
mats. It has often been noted by critics at home and abroad 
that the richest country in the world paid its foreign representa- 
tives a starvation wage. Ninety years ago—at the time of the 
Crimean war—the salaries of US Amoassadors and Ministers 
were fixed at $17,500 and $10,000, and, until the present Act, 
have not been raised since. The result was that the chief 
Embassies were closed to men of talent and distinction who were 
without private means, and became the prerogatives of the rich. 

They were often the rewards demanded by lavish contributors 
to the party funds. The prestige of the United States has been 
considerably damaged by this system. Notorious examples spring 
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to mind of American Ambassadors whose only recommendations 
have been their wealth and their social aspirations. And, on the 
other hand, there have been men of outstanding merit who 
have been discouraged and humiliated by their inability to dis- 
charge the normal social obligations of an Ambassador. 

The new scales under the Foreign Service Act register an im- 
provement, but they still do not show Uncle Sam as a very 
generous paymaster. The salaries for the most important (and 
expensive) ambassadorial posts are raised to $25,000, while 
Ministers are to receive $15,000. For lesser diplomatic posts, the 
awards are of a corresponding modesty. These are still below 
the emoluments granted by the British Foreign Office for com- 
parable posts and—if appearances are to be trusted—far below 
the standards that Soviet Russia sets for her representatives 
abroad. The Act is a tardy attempt to deal with a shocking 
anomaly in the democratic process, but it is a distinctly half- 
hearted attempt. No one familiar with the demands made nowa- 
days on an Ambassador in the leading capitals can regard the US 
diplomatic service as anything but a sweated industry still. They 
apparently order these things better in the Kremlin. 


Shorter Notes 


The stop-order on all exports of meat, including those for 
Unrra, does not promise much relief to the domestic con- 
sumer. Supplies next spring are expected to be even shorter 
than they are now. Already the livestock markets have slipped 
back to the black market pattern of last winter. Mr John L, 
Lewis, that experienced enemy of all controls, has not missed 
the opportunity of increasing the pressure on the Office of Price 
Administration. “No meat, no coal” is his latest war-cry and 
he insists that mines are already closing because men cannot hew 
coal on a diet of vegetables and cereals. 


* 


Following the Government’s defeat at the hands of the seamen, 
Mr Truman has requested an advisory committee to review the 
whole problem of wage stabilisation and recommend a new 
programme. Cynics jeer at the “familiar pattern” by 
which the Administration rationalises its concessions to Labour. 
But some sympathy is in order for an Administration caught in 
the cross-fire of the attacks of Big Business on price control and 
Big Labour on wage-stabilisation. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Elections in Australia 


(From Our Canberra Correspondent) 


UT of the welter of pledges, promises, accusations, and 

counter-accusations which have so far marked the campaign 
for the forthcoming Federal general elections on September 28th, 
there seems little doubt, now that the leaders of the three principal 
parties have delivered their policy speeches, that the poll will be 
decided chiefly on the issue of lower taxation. 

In 1943, a Labour Government, led by the late Mr Curtin, 
which had precariously held office for a year with the votes of 
two Independents, swept the polls to gain a majority of 49 seats 
to 25 in the House of Representatives and secured every one of 
the 18 Senate seats contested. It had an unchallengeable majority 
in both Houses. The present Opposition is led by Mr R. G. 
Menzies, who became Prime Minister in 1939. It comprises two 
parties, the Liberal Party (which came into being two years ago 
as the successor of the United Australia Party) and the Country 
Party, which is led by Mr A. W. Fadden, who was Prime 
Minister when Labour first took office. 

Labour’s sweeping victory in 1943 was due in large part to 
the tremendous personal prestige of Mr Curtin, who, on the entry 
of Japan into the war, introduced a limited form of conscription 
and pledged his Government to spare no effort to win the war. 
And Labour’s record as a war-time government is impressive. 
Australia prepared itself for total war at a speed which confounded 
even Labour’s bitterest critics; her contribution to the peace 
in terms of men, munitions, and supplies, compares more than 
favourably with many other belligerents. In particular, the 


economic controls, especially price control, have been adminis< 
tered with skill and efficiency, with the result that the degree 
of economic dislocation through the impact of war was reduced 
to a minimum. 

Since the war ended, the Labour Government has made two 
cuts in personal income tax rates: one of 12} per cent in the 
1945-46 financial year, and a second of an average of about 1% 
per cent for the financial year ending June 30, 1947. These two 
concessions, amounting in all to £37,500,000, represent an overall 
reduction of 22 per cent from the peak war-time rates first 
imposed in 1943. On that basis, the reductions range from more 
than 47 per cent on the lowest incomes to something under 20 
per cent on incomes exceeding £1,000. There were in addition 
cuts of £4,000,000 in sales taxes. This year the means test, 
applicable to old age, invalid, and widows’ pensions was lifted 
from 12s. 6d. to £1 a week, and the limit of property allowed 
from £400 to £650, bringing 95,000 additional pensioners into 
the field at a cost of £4,500,000. These concessions to pensioners 
were made by the Government only after considerable pressure 
had been applied by the Federal Parliamentary Labour Caucus, 
which pressed for much more liberal tax and means test con- 
cessions than were granted. Mr Chifley is a Conservative in 
financial matters. 

Mr Chifley was then thought by many observers to be saving 
up some surprise with which to butter his policy speech delivered 
in Canberra on September 2nd. But the speech contained no 
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promises for any specific reductions in taxation. He went no 
further than stating that “the Government will make further 
reductions in direct and indirect taxation as circumstances 
permit.” He described lower tax pledges given by the two 
Opposition leaders as attempts “to corrupt the people and 
threaten our national economy with promises that will not stand 
examination and, indeed, that amount to unbridled election 
bribery on a scale that cannot possibly be paid.” 


The Opposition’s Promises 


In his policy speech delivered two weeks before Mr Chifley’s, 
Mr Menzies categorically pledged his party, if elected, to reduce 
the rates of reduced income tax now Operating by another 20 
per cent all round. This, Mr Menzies explained, was an instal- 
ment of a general tax reduction plan to lead ultimately to a 
genera] reduction of income tax by 40 per cent over three years. 
Mr Fadden, the Country Party leader, considered in his policy 
speech that the 20 per cent minimum tax reduction promised by 
Mr Menzies could safely be increased to 28 per cent, or double 
the second cut of £17,500,000 given by the Chifley Government. 

Mr Menzies links lower taxes inseparably with the problem 
of increasing production. He has hammered the point at all 
his meetings that the greatest incentive to increased production 
is lower taxes. He says that unless there is a dramatic increase 
in production, all the artificial restrictions in the world will not 
prevent post-war inflation and an increase in real living standards 
will be postponed. Mr Chifley refuses to fall for what he calls 
Mr Menzies’ “ glittering promises.” He prefers to stand on the 
Labour Government’s record in the last three years as an earnest 
of what it will do in the future. He considers tax reductions 
of the order promised by the Opposition impracticable because 
of the commitments to which the Labour Government is bound 
to honour, if returned. 

Although the war has been over a year, the Government expects 
that war expenditure in 1946-47 will still be of the order of about 
£228,000,000, a reduction of £150,000,000 on the firure of 
1945-46. This war expenditure includes deferred pay, the cost 
of the occupation force in Japan, £20,000,000 for past liabilities 
to the U.K., re-establishment training, soldier settlement and war 
gratuities (which are likely to rise from £5,000,000 to £25,000,000) 
war pensions, debt charges and price stabilisation subsidies, which 
must also rise. And perhaps the most significant of all the com- 
mitments is social services, which are continuing and expanding. 
These will cost the Federal Government at least £80,000,000 in 
1946-47. Because of these obligations, which the Government 
regards as inescapable, Mr Chifley has stood firm on his tax con- 
cessions announced in July when Parliament was still sitting, 
and has refused to compete in the market for bigger and better 
tax cuts. He merely “asks the people for further confirmation 
of Labour’s policies for the advancement and development of our 
country,” and has made no attempt to answer Mr Menzies’ point 
that lower taxes will automatically bring about mcreased produc- 
tion which, Mr Menzies contends, will solve the basic economic 
problem of shortage of supply in relation to expanding demand. 
He merely says “We stand on the threshold of a wondrous 
commercial industrial age .. . I ask all Australians to play their 
part, both for economic and defensive welfare of the nauon, 
to increase productivity.” 

Mr Menzies, in addition, is charging the Government with 
failure to govern in its attitude towards industrial lawlessness as 
exemplified in direct action on the coal-fields and in heavy 
industry. He is opposing increased powers sought by referendum 
to give the Commonwealth control over the terms and conditions 
of employment. That, he says, means the end of independent 
arbitration—a surrender of arbitration to the Communists. 

In the very nature of things, a swing away from Labour might 
be expected on September 28th. So far, the indications, as 
measured by the response at election meetings and the public 
reaction to the policy speeches, suggest that Labour may lose 
some of the marginal seats which they gained in 1943. Many of 
these had been anti-Labour strongholds for years. 

The Opposition parties must gain 13 seats to form a Govern- 
ment. But unless there is a very marked falling away in the 
popularity of the Government, there seems little indication now 
that there will be a loss by Labour of anything more than eight 
or nine seats. The rural vote is doubtful ; but the Government 
may well count on the support of the small farmer at least who 
has generally benefited from stabilisation schemes. But with 
the war over, high taxes are very unpopular, and least of all 
does the middle-class voter—the man who determines the swing 
vote—like paying them. On him, as usual, will the election 
depend, and it may be that the blandishments of the Opposition 
may be sufficiently strong to induce him to throw the Govern- 
ment out. 
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Indians in South Africa 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE recent refusal of the Natal Indian Congress to share in local 
preparations for the Royal Family’s visit underlines the difficult 
position of South African Indians which, since the entry into 
force last June of the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Repre- 
sentation Act, has caused many disturbances. And at the next 
UN Assembly a complaint will be lodged against the South African 
Government on the grounds of racial discrimination which might 
“impair the friendly relations ” between India and South Africa, 
Whatever their divisions on India’s internal affairs, on this question 
almost all Indians, regardless of party or religion, are completely 
agreed. Just as India is coming to be accepted as a sovereign 
nation, an Indian community is put under permanent, statutory 
restrictions on the fundamental economic rights to acquire and 
occupy residential property. Such an action is keenly resented. 

The recent Act, which is the immediate cause of the com- 
plaint, represents the climax of a fight by the South African 
indian minority against racial discrimination. Indians were 
originally invited to South Africa by the Europeans in Natal 
with the promise that they could stay without discrimination. 
But ever since the 1890’s Europeans have been afraid that 
they would be swamped by the growing Indian community. Since 
then successive laws have been passed, depriving them of the 
parliamentary franchise and restricting their commercial freedom. 
Even with these restrictions, Europeans were still afraid of the 
Asiatic menace to their security and prosperity. And, heedless 
of recommendations to the contrary by the Lange Commission 
of 1920, the then Minister of the Interior, Dr Malan, introduced 
iu 1925 an Areas Reservation Bill based on the principle of 
residential segregation according to race and colour. 

Indian reaction to this Bil! was much.-the same as that aroused 
by the Act of 1946. A Round Table Conference was held between 
the Union and the Indian Government. The Bill was shelved, 
and the Capetown Agreement of 1926 recognised the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. The Union Government was also 
bound to an “ Uplift Clause” in which it promised “to devise 
ways and means and take all possible steps for the uplifting of 
every section of the population” and to provide educational and 
other facilities for South African Indians on a standard comparable 
to other sections of the people. Some improvement in education 
there has been. Bur out of a total Indian population in South 
Africa of 250,000, there are still 30,000 Indian children without 
schooling. 

The political strength of Indians in South Africa has for the 
past 20 years been slight. Only in Cape Province have they 
kept their parliamentary, provincial and municipal! voting rights. 
But only 6 per cent of Indians live in Cape Province. 
Consequently, Europeans have had no need to fear Indian 
influence in politics, and have been able to concentrate on 
reducing their economic and sociai influence. Most of the pro- 
fessional and technical occupations are closed to Indians as long 
as Europeans control the major business interests, monopolise 
technica! education, and refuse to apprentice or article Indian 
boys. There is thus effective racial discrimination except in the 
matter of property rights. 


Rising Indian Birthrate 


Indian purchases of property during the war were unusually 
disturbing to white susceptibilities. Not only did the Indian 
birthrate in Durban rise to twice the European rate—threatening 
a City population 50 years hence of 800,000 Indians and 300,000 
Europeans compared with the present balance of numbers—but 
their purchases of real estate increased considerably. In January 
and February, 1943, purchases of European property were greater 
than in any full year before 1941. All the same, though Indians 
now own one-third of the private property in Durban, this adds 
up to only 6 per cent of the total value of property in the city. 

As a result of agitation by British South Africans in 
Durban the Pegging Act of 1943 was reluctantly introduced 
into the Union Assembly by General Smuts. Valid for three 
years, it applied only to Durban, where within the city limits 
it was made illegal for Indians to buy or move into European 
property without a Ministerial permit. After strong protests 
the Act was suspended and a joint Indo-European Board in 
Natal, with power to issue permits to Indians wishing to 
purchase property, took its place. The Board, however, was 
rejected by the Natal Provincial Council which, through a Select 
Committee, substituted a measure even more severe than the 
Pegging Act. This, however, was refused by the Governor- 
General on legal advice as being ultra vires. 
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By March 31st of this year the ensuing deadlock had to be 
broken because the Pegging Act then expired and restrictions on 
land purchases by Indians, even in Durban, would lapse. Field 
Marshal Smuts’s solution was typically astute. He had to satisfy 
both the Nationalist anti-Liberals, for whom no measure could 
be sufficiently severe, and the Labour and Liberal forces, who 
would be liable to vote against discriminatory legislation. Neither 
side alone would give him sufficient support. 

Labour and Liberal support was gained by the provisions that 
South African Indians should henceforward be represented by two 
white members in the Senate, one elected by themselves and one 
nominated by the Governor-General. In the House of Assembly 
they should have three white members and in the Natal Provincial 
Council (which rules over 80 per cent of their members) there 
should be two Indian representatives, who could be white or 
Indian. Communal franchise was given to all male Indians over 
21 of South African nationality who have reached Standard VI 
in education and have £120 in annuai income or fixed property 
to the value of £250 in their electoral districts. They would elect 
their own representatives separately. The limitations are con- 
siderable, but the proposals are a great advance on complete lack 
of representation suffered by the vast majority of South African 
Indians. 

The Nationalists were pacified by the extension of restrictions 
on the purchase of property to the whole of Natal. A joint board, 
of two Europeans and two Indians with an impartial European 
chairman, will be set up with power to grant permits in certain 
“ controlled ” areas. All over Natal these areas are to be generally 
reserved for European acquisition and occupation. The exempted 
areas, in which anyone may live or buy property, are partly defined 
by the Act and partly by the joint Board. There is a noticeable 
similarity in these conditions to the existing restrictions on native 
Africans. Nevertheless, the most furious opposition came from 
the Nationalist anti-Liberals, backed by a section of the abour 
Party with a strong “white-Labour” policy, and the Bill was 
passed by only 86 votes to 49. 

For the United Nations, ¢s for the British Commonwealth, this 
tangled situation presents a problem which cannot quickly be 
solved by ordinary methods of conference and negotiation. It is 
rooted in a racial fear beyond the reach of logic, or even of law. 
Even if it were possible—which it is not—to force the Union 
Government to free its Indian subjects from discrimination, 
economic or political, the racial fear of White South Africans 
would almost certainly produce something like the Klu-Klux-Klan. 
For the present, the most that can be hoped for is that the Indian 
complaint will reveal the strength of international opinion against 
discrimination of national laws towards racial minorities. 


Radio Chaos in Holland 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT AT THE HAGUE] 


THE radio situation in the Netherlands is complicated to 
such a degree that it would normally be impossible to explain 
it to British readers without becoming boring and unintelligible. 
Now that the BBC charter will come under review in the next 
few years and voices are raised in Britain to ask for a broadcasting 
system other than the traditional Government-sponsored BBC, it 
is, perhaps, noi uninteresting to see just the opposite development 
in Holland: a mixed programme of at least four private radio 
corporations has given rise to many complaints, and caused a 
desire for one “national” programme, more or less on the lines 
of the BBC. 

Before the war Holland’s two wave-lengths were distributed 
over four large corporations, one small, and some special broad- 
casts (Government services, election speeches of party leaders, 
etc.). The four were General Radio (AVRO), the first broad- 
casting corporation, “ neutral” in its outlook, sociologically speak- 
ing mainly borrgeois ; the Orthodox Protestant Radio (NCRV), 
the Catholic Radio Service (KRO), and the Society for 
Socialist and Labour Radio Amateurs (VARA), intimately con- 
nected with the Social Democrat party and the Trades Unions. 
The Protestants of un-orthodox views had their own broadcasting 
association in the Liberal Protestant Radio (VPRO), which 
compared favourably with the other four by giving only religious 
broadcasts, and not trying to give its “own type” of jazz, literary 
talks, symphony concerts, and so on. 

In the emergency immediately after the liberation of the 
southern perts of the Netherlands, in October, 1944, a govern- 
ment-sponsored broadcasting system was organised in Eindhoven 
under the auspices of the Netherlands Military Government. This 
was called “ Herrijzend Nederland” (“ Radio Resurgent Nether- 
lands ”), and did a good job. 

When the whole country was freed, a heated discussion started. 
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A provisional solution was reached in January, 1946, and Radio 
Netherlands in Transition (RNIO), was set up, under ihe auspices 
of which the pre-war radio-corporations, the Protestant churchey 
troadcasting organisation which had bee set up in the meantime 
the Government services, and a “national programme ” would 
all have their share of the broadcasting time available. The 
“solution ” was meant to be only provisional, and soon failed eveg 
by that criterion, because some of the interested parties did not 
want to be held responsible for the broadcasts of other groups 
(e.g., the Calvinists abhorred the jazz music of their colleagues) 
and all of them “ asked for more.” 

Two contrasting systems stand out, a national broadcasting 
system, and a loose continuation of the pre-war corporations plys 
some newly born colleagues, lik: the churches’ and the recently 
created Communist broadcasting associations. The contradiction 
is not absolute, however, because the defenders of a national orga- 
nisation want it to be federalist in principle, giving free scope to 
all important cultural and political groups, and because the die- 
hards of the pre-war system want to integrate the separate cor- 
porations into a (perhaps very loose) federation. 

The arguments for a national organisation are, firstly, that the 
pre-war corporations were divided both along religious and along 
political lines, with the consequence that their activities did not 
give a representative picture of Dutch public opinion. Moreover 
there were already before the war strong complaints that the 
NCRV was not representative of all sections of the orthodox Pro- 
testant churches—that the AVRO did not stand for any special 
group at all—and that the VARA was too much concerned with 
fostering materialistic “ working class civilization”’ which made 
people from other classes of the community unwilling to enter 
the Labour ranks. The second argument for a “ national” broad- 
casting system was that the feeling for national unity, which the 
war had increased, found an insufficient outlet in the separatist 
pre-war system. Moreover, common sense rebelled increasingly 
against a quadruple Santa Claus, separate symphony concerts for 
Catholics, social democrats, and Protestants, and so forth. This 
leads us to the third argument: the appalling waste of energy 
and money, resulting from the double treatment of perfectly non- 
controversial matter as outlined above. It seems somewhat ridicu- 
lous, for example, that the AVRO very recently announced the 
construction of new studio buildings for 250,000 guilders, which 
it will be impossible to execute for years to come. 

The great objection to a national broadcasting scheme is that 
the diversified interests of all groups of the Dutch population 
will not find adequate treatment in an overall plan like this. The 
committee that was created some months ago says this can be 
remedied perfectly by a programme board, that delegates each 
aspect (religious, political, musical, literary, etc.) to a sub-com- 
mittee, representing every group so that all really important 
groups can have their say, and religion and politics are not mixed 
up as in the pre-war situation. 

Another objection that is not so’ easy to refute at present, is 
that the pre-war radio corporations have a fairly strong member- 
ship behind them. The “ national” idea hopes to form an analo- 
gous group of adherents, but has not yet had the time to do s0. 
This is undoubtedly a weakness, and doubly so because the real 
strength behind the “national” idea cannot be gauged exactly. 
A sort of private Gallup poll amongst Roman Catholics, however, 
showed that followers of the KRO and adherents of a “ national ” 
system were divided more or less on a 50-50 basis. The VARA 
has a fairly strong backing from the former social democrats, but 
the other members of the new Labour Party are very critical. 
AVRO’s reputation has not been enhanced by the manager’s atti- 
tude during the war. The NCRV suffers from the discontent of 
those Protestants who either think it too uncompromisingly ortho- 
dox and conservative in its outlook, or have been converted to the 
idea of a national radio system. 

What the outcome will be, nobody knows. Even Professor van 
der Leeuw, the former minister of Education, who was himself 
most enthusiastic for national broadcasting, encountered too much 
opposition to put his own ideas into practice. The Beel cabinet 
speaks favourably of a “ national” broadcasting system, but it is 
to be expected that it means no more than a loose federation of 
separate corporations—and therefore no real “ national ” system 
at all. A plan to give one of the two available wave-lengths to 
the separate corporations, and the other to a national system— 
and look for the results, has not been favourably received. It is 
incidentally a pity that the possibilities of frequency modulation, 
as propagated in the United States, have not yet come into public 
discussion in Holland. But, however unsatisfactory the present 
situation in Holland and the prospects for the immediate future 
may be, it is interesting to see from Dutch experience that there 
are other ways of broadcasting than either by a Government cor- 
poration or by commercial broadcasts. 
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BRITISH INSURANCE 
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Insurers and Cheap Money 


F £1 is set aside annually at a compound interest rate of 5 per 
cent, at the end of thirty years £66 will have been accumu- 
lated. If the rate is not 5 per cent but 24 per cent, the sum will be 
only £44. This simple arithmetical illustration serves to demon- 
strate the vital place of compound interest in the life assurance 
equation. The life office collects fixed annual premiums from 
the policy-holder and earns compound interest upon them. In 
return, it guarantees payment of a sum assured. Whether, in 
respect of any particular contract, the part of the fund made up 
of the accumulated premiums suffices to meet the sum assured 
depends upon the rate of interest which is actually earned, as 
distinct from the rate which the office assumes, when making 
the contract, it will be able to earn upon future investments. 

Perhaps the arithmetical illustration is over-simplified. No 
matter that it ignores mortality rates, for actuarial science and 
vital statistics forecast claims by death so precisely that, on 
average, life assurance contracts do indeed mature, subject to 
apardonable degree of approximation, at the end of fixed terms 
of years. No matter that it is silent on expenses of management, 
for they involve no more than a mental correction to the arith- 
metic. More important is the fact that the illustration is based 
on a constant rate of interest for thirty years. Probably the 
average duration of a life assurance contract is not far short of 
that period, but in practice the major problems of the offices 
spring from the unpredictable nature of the rate of interest over 
its duration. And not only of the rate of interest. The invest- 
ments in which the fund is held may also move unpredictably, 
so that in strictness more sophistication is needed to take account 
of changes in the value of the fund. 

It might be suggested that over such long periods of time 
fluctuations in interest rates would tend to cancel out, and that 
therefore the long-term nature of life assurance is itself a safe- 
guard for the security of the offices and their policyholders. 
Unfortunately, this would be only partially true, for all experi- 
ence suggests, not that it is possible to rely upon self compen- 
satory movements in interest rates, but that these movements 
tend to be of long duration. The decline in the rate obtainable on 
gilt-edged investments which began in 1932 has not been 
setiously interrupted since. Though the absolute decline has in 
recent years been small, the whole period of fourteen years has 
seen a halving of the rate on twenty-year gilt-edged stocks from 
§ per cent to 24 per cent. 

The rate of 5 per cent at the end of 1931 meant a net rate after 
taxation of about 4 per cent ; in 1946 a market rate of 24 per 
cent produces, after taxation, no more than about 1.8 per cent. 
In 1931, the life offices were normally basing their premium rates 
on an assumed net rate of 3} to 4 per cent, but only in a minority 
of the fifteen years since can they have earned as much on new 
investments as contrasted with the average rate earned on their 
investments as a whole. Even now, the rate assumed in the 
calculation of premiums, which ranges from 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent according to the office, is higher than the rate obtainable 
on gilt-edged securities. 

It is true that the average net rate of interest now being 
earned by the offices on their investments as a whole is in the 
tegion of 3} or 33 per cent, for there is still a solid block of 
holdings acquired in the era of higher rates. But only a complex 
and continuous comparison of earned and assumed rates could 
show the size of the balance in hand produced on the old 
contracts and available to set against the new. The salient fact 


remains that if we start with the present date—*“ bygones are 
bygones” and nothing can be done about contracts already 
entered into—there is in the majority of offices a margin in the 
wrong direction between the rate the offices budget they will 
earn and the rate the market and, more particularly, the Govern- 
ment are prepared to let them earn. 

ft ‘might be suggested that the offices are anticipating a 
ris€ im interest rates in the not very distant future. Possibly, 
as one actuary said some years ago, it may be a somewhat 
illogical practice to base interest on the conditions existing at 
the inception of the contract. But it has distinct virtues, even 
in logic, compared with a practice which states either a rate 
prevailing at some time in the past or one which it is hoped to 
reach again at some time in the future. These virtues are 
doubly conspicuous when the assumed rate exceeds the rate 
obtainable. 

All this does not imply that the position of the British life 
offices is not completely secure. They have ample reserves 
accumulated in the past. Their mortality assumptions are con- 
servative enough to give them an ample margin on death claims. 
There are further mitigating factors which merit even greater 
prominence. First, discussion in terms only of the rate on 
gilt-edged securities is not quite apt at the present time, though 
during the war, when the offices agreed that any growth in 
their funds would be placed in Government loans, it would have 
been entirely appropriate. Now that this agreement has come to 
an end, the offices are free to invest in any direction. Even so, 
the dearth of good investments yielding more than one per cent 
above the gilt-edged rate means that if attention is confined 
to gilt edged no violence is done to the argument and no more 
than a desirable margin of safety ensured. 

Secondly, it is rather more to the point to stress the 
part played by the device of the “ with-profits” or “ par- 
ticipating ” policy. This type of contract, by placing the equity 
in life assurance largely with the participating policyholders, 
ensures that if actual interest earnings fall out of gear with the 
assumptions made in the contracts, the basic sums assured retain 
as much security as can reasonably be expected in this insecure 
world, leaving the profit bonuses to take up the slack. Yet 
to emphasise the importance of the “ with-profits” policies is 
no complete answer to the points raised. Before the war no more 
than 30 per cent of policies were of the without-profits type, 
though the percentage has probably decreased substantially since 
1938. Further, there is the important consideration of preserving 
equitable treatment between with-profits and without-profits 
policyholders. 

Thirdly, nothing has been said of the values of investments. 
With the continuous decline in interest rates, fixed interest 
securities have shown a corresponding increase in value. The 
continued rise in prices in general has produced a marked 
appreciation in the values of holdings of securities carrying a 
variable return and also of ordinary shares, which in 1939 con- 
stituted 9.2 per cent of the total holdings. There have been 
important profits on the realisation of investments which only 
to a very limited extent have been brought into revenue, the 
major part being kept as a hidden reserve—book appreciation, 
which has also been considerable, is not usually taken into 
account and even if not ignored is credited to reserve—but all 
the time the funds are continuing to expand there is some 
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restriction on the volume of these profits. But if the stage 
of a decline in funds should set in during a time of low 
interest rates, this factor oi ~ealised capital profits would 
assume greater importance, for there would then be, not 
merely a switching of investment holdings, but also a net 
disposal. It is largely within the power of the offices them- 
selves to decide whether or not to encourage or, indeed, to 
permit a continued growth in their resources; the amount 
of new business transacted can be used as a regulator of the 
inflow of premiums—though, admittedly, in most offices control 
of this kind would take three or more years to show itself in 
a decline of the funds. Nevertheless, failing a rather drastic 
downward adjustment in the assumed rate of interest, it would 
from a purely commercial point of view be reasonable to reduce 
the inflow of money at times when investment opportunities are 
seriously out of alignment with the assumed rate. 

The interests of many of the life offices themselves would 
therefore imply, assuming they find themselves faced with a 
continuance of the very low interest rates, an increase in rates 
of premium beyond the limited amount which they have 
advanced since 1931, and perhaps also a less amenable attitude 
than now prevails towards the writing of new business. Such 
a conclusion does not, for the reasons already given, in any way 
impugn the security of the offices, though it does, perhaps, 
suggest that they have been too eager to give the public good 
value for money in terms of premium rates and types of life 
contracts. Yet both of these corrective measures would react 
against maximising the volume of savings from the public 
through the institution of life assurance. It would from this 
viewpoint be more desirable if the offices also sought a major 
part of the extra protection they require from an expansion 
of the proportion of policies written as participating contracts. 
There does not seem to be any very good reason why a policy 
with a guaranteed invariable rate of interest, unless indeed the 
rate is well under that actually obtainable in current conditions, 
should be on offer to the public. If the proportion of total 
contracts representing without-profits assurances were reduced 
substantially, the task before the offices of achieving a rela- 
tively self-adjusting balance between earned and assumed rates, 
would be greatly eased. The process would naturally take some 
time to complete, but the easement would begin to accrue 
forthwith. It must naturally be expected that a continuance 
of present conditions will cause profit declarations to remain 
at a comparatively low level, whatever may be the trend in the 
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volume of participating policies in force. Indeed, it is sy. 
prising that bonuses declared since the end of the war were 
high as they proved to be. It is reasonable to urge that the rate, 
of interest which, in valuing their liabilities, the offices assum, 
they will earn upon future investments should—in company with 
the rates assumed for premiums—be reduced below the levels 
generally assumed. 


Any discrepancy between earned and assumed rates, either 
positive or negative, would, in the event of a relative growth 
in participating contracts, be more largely absorbed in the 
profits bonus. After all, the primary function of the life offices 
is the averaging-out of the financial consequences of mortality, 
as opposed to what might be called their investment trust opera. 
tions which, though in principle ancillary, give rise to all the 
problems. By the same token, some lowering of assumed rates 
is called for, especially if taken in conjunction with a greater 
emphasis upon with-profits policies. 

There is some tendency for the low rate of interest to be 
deplored as especially inimical to the interests of the life offices 
and their policyholders and for the whole onus to be placed 
upon the cheap money and taxation policy of the Government, 
The point is frequently carried further, to the conclusion that 
the offices should receive some measure of protection against 
low interest rates, in addition to the differential treatment which 
they now enjoy in the special tax rate of 7s. 6d. in the £ com- 
pared with the standard rate of gs. 


On behalf of the offices the case has often been argued for 
the “excess interest” basis of taxation for life assurance 
business. This basis would, broadly speaking, involve freedom 
from tax of the first instalment of interest, say, 3 per cent, 
earned by the offices. This is really only a rather far-reaching 
instance of the more generalised argument for special treat- 
ment for life assurance offices. Yet it must remain very 
doubtful whether the application of a special rate of interest 
for assurance offices is desirable in principle. Certainly the 
step recently taken in Holland, for example, where the offices 
have been allowed to convert into higher interest-bearing 
securities as a measure of relief to their earned interest rate 
does not merit emulation. If any extraordinary relief were 
called for, it should, as heretofore, be through the taxation 
system ; but it is surely reasonable that the offices should tackle 
the problem rather more strenuously from their own end rather 
than look to the Government to make the next move. 


Exporting British Insurance 


HE international insurance business of this country is of 
long standing, but its invisible exports, no doubt because 
of their very invisibility, have until recently received insufficient 
recognition. With the prevailing sensitivity towards exports in 
general, the role played internationally by British insurance com- 
panies and underwriters has achieved more general and more 
official appreciation. The fact that British insurance provides a 
net credit to the balance of payments averaging some {20 
million a year has achieved the distinction of Parliamentary 
mention by the President of the Board of Trade. The Govern- 
ment’s statement that it does not propose to proceed to any 
measure of nationalisation outside the social insurance field 
derives largely from the significance attached to the currency- 
earning capacity of the British insurance business. Here is an 
industry which exports largely, while importing hardly at all 
(the exception of reinsurance ceded abroad, now that Europe 
as an international reinsurance centre is much less important 
than it was before the war, being a relatively minor one) ; it is 
an industry whose capacity for increased business abroad is not 
limited by a supply bottleneck at home. In many countries, 
to be sure, restrictions are increasingly placed on the market in 
which British insurers operate, but the subscript “ Underwritten 
in Britain ” still conveys an impression among the foreign insur- 
ing public comparable with the hall mark “ Made in Britain ” 
in high-class quality exports. 
By far the most important market is in the United States ; 


before the war about 45 per cent of the fire and accident pre- 
miums of the British companies were paid in American dollars 
and the proportion is probably rather higher today. In internal 
insurance matters the United States have for long practised the 
free-trade approach which they have only recently adopted as a 
tenet of their international trade philosophy. Perhaps the 
American insurance market as an illustration of anti-restric- 
tionism in practice may serve as a paradigm for that country 
when liberal economic philosophy comes to the stage of practical 
application. 

Given, however, the importance over time of the American 
market to the British insurance companies, it must be regret- 
fully recorded that in the present phase its income-earning 
capacity, in terms of hard dollars, is near the nadir. Under- 
writing results are poor both in the fire and accident 
(“casualty”) branches, an experience which is common to Ameti- 
can and British insurers. Thus, the aggregated results of stock 
companies (excluding the mutuals) transacting 95 per cent of 
the United States fire business show an underwriting loss last 
year, after adjustments for reserves on unexpired risks, of 2.7 
per cent of the premiums. The trend of fire losses in the United 
States has continued upwards in 1946, so that far from any 
over-all improvement in results being expected on the year’s 
account, most companies will almost certainly show worse figures. 
Premium income is buoyant in the extreme; net earn 
premiums for all the stcck comovanies totalled some $1,230 
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IN THE WIDE FIELD OF INSURANCE 4 

AT HOME AND OVERSEAS THE , 
CORPORATION OF THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFERS A 


VALUABLE SERVICE AS ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND MOST PROGRESSIVE 
OF THE BRITISH INSURANCE OFFICES. 


Governor: 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD BICESTER. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1720. 


SEE SO OOOO OS 


HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
LONDON. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom 
and Overseas. 
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ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 
INSURANCES OF ALL 
KINDS 

FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY & THEFT 
Accidents of all kinds - - - - Motor Vehicles 
LIFE (with and without profits) - Estate Duty 
Policies - Family Protection - Children’s Deferred 




















Assurances and Educational Endowments - Annuities 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee. 






SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


Founded in 1710 


Head Office 
63 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








To Drive 


a Motor Car 


under the cover of a “ Globe ” Motor Policy is 
to be relieved, as far as money can do it, of the 


It gives broad, comprehensive cover. 
It authorises immediate repairs. 


It allows liberal discounts and rebates. 
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It is issued by a Company known through- 
out the world for its financial strength and 
the excellence of its claims service. 


THE 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Head Office: London 
1 Dale Street, (Chief Office): 


risks which beset the Motorist on his journeys. 
Liverpool, 2. 1 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
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million, an all-time high record. But the change-over from 
war to peace has brought with it fires in great plentitude and 
there is no doubt that premium rates are badly out of relation- 
ship to claims experience. Yet the sorely-needed rise in rates 
cannot proceed until some way has been‘ found out of the 
impasse created by the decision of the Supreme Court that in- 
surance is inter-State business and therefore subject to Federal 
anti-trust legislation—a ruling which is inconsistent with the 
maximum and fixed premium agreements and laws in force sn 
many of the States. A law passed early in 1945 legalises the 
illegality until its “ moratorium ” expires on January 1, 1948, 
but in the meantime it is hardly possible for the required upward 
adjustment in rates to take place. 

Casualty business also produced record high premiums in 
1945, some $1,300 million for stock companies (excluding the 
mutuals), or more than twice the figures of any of the three de- 
pression years 1932-34. Here, again, claims were very high 
and the adverse experience continues into 1946. The dollar 
balances accruing to the companies from casualty business were, 
however, swollen—and in some cases a negative outcome was 
changed into a positive one—by the release, in 1945, of reserves 
accumulated in the war years and not in fact required. The 
British companies accounts and their dollar earnings derived 
their share of the benefit from this accountancy adjustment. 
But the disappointing results of underwriting in the United 
States in 1945 and, probably, 1946 must not cause any deprecia- 
tion of the value of the American market to this country. The 
insurance process is essentially one of temporal as well as geo- 
graphical spread and the adverse experience of one of several 
years has to be set against the favourable experience of the 
years that went before and those that follow after. The majority 
of the war years yielded fair profits to British insurers. More- 
over, the companies have large investments in the United States 
and the yield on these holdings is as important as underwriting 
profits themselves, especially since the continual strengthening 
of reserves, entailing the “ ploughing-back ” of a part of these 
profits, is in progress. 

The inclusion by the United Kingdom of a clause in the draft 
peace treaty with Italy giving freedom to foreign imsurers to 
operate there, is a welcome indication of intention. So far it 
remains doubtful whether Central Europe as a whole will pro- 
duce a volume of business approaching the pre-war dimensions, 
even of the re-insurance type in which it tended to be concen- 
trated and even though, for the rate of the reciprocity they 
would hope to gain, some Central European re-insurers are again 
looking Westwards. In contrast Scandinavia, Belgium and 
Holland, where traditionally British insurance was readily 
sought, provide sizeable and expanding markets. In France, 
the picture is dominated by the partial nationalisation of insur- 
ance, but the indications are that British insurers will neverthe- 
less continue to obtain a substantial business. Among the un- 
invaded countries, British insurance continued for the most part 
satisfactorily during the war, though not without difficulty. 
From the point of view of the currency-earning powers of 
British insurance it is rather unfortunate that among these 
countries, where the prospects are perhaps brightest—though 
certainly dimmed in some instances by an intense economic 
nationalism—only South America is outside what it is still! 
appropriate to call the sterling group of countries. But the 
receipts from insurance in the West Indies, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Portugal, all of them valuable areas 
for British companies, are nevertheless of great importance to 
the British economy. 

The completion of double-taxation agreements with the 
United States, Canada and Australia will substantially increase 
the proportion of profits retained after taxation in these coun- 
tries and the United Kingdom. This “ bonus ” on sterling profits, 
at a time of better underwriting results in the United States 
and Canada, would reflect itself in the companies’ accounts 
but in many cases it may be obscured until experience in the 
United States and Canada improves. Nevertheless, the new 
agreements generally enhance the sterling value of the com- 
panies’ portfolios in these countries and will provide a stimulus 
which may before long result in an expansion of business. 

It is not commonly recognised that practically every shipment 
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made from this country on cif terms (cost-insurance-freight) 
includes in the middle term an invisible export from Lloyds 
or from the marine companies. But restrictionism takes man 
forms ; it is not always a matter of tarifis, quotas and the whole 
abracadabra of trade control. Insurance is singled out by 
nationalist minded Governments as a ready victim,and unhappily 
there is evidence in many countries of a recrudescence of the 
kind of attack which was a prominent feature of the pre-war 
years. A far-reaching law in the Argentine making it illegal 
for certain insurances to be placed with non-national companies, 
providing for compulsory reinsurance with a State Institute and 
laying down other restrictions on foreign companies, which in 
that country means largely British and American companies, 
waay well cause other South American Governments—Brazil, 
Chile, Peru—to go even further in the nationalistic policies 
which they had carried a long way before the war. Nationalisa- 
tion of insurance in Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria may perhaps 
be explained as a further instance of Slav solidarity (or Soviet 
hegemony) and in France as part of the post-resistance pro- 
gramme of reconstruction. But the re-appearance of less ex- 
treme, though disturbing, symptoms of the same generic 
nationalism in other parts of the world—ranging from Greece 
to South Africa—-is without such all-embracing explanations 
and probably derives largely from the apparent simplicity of 
the insurance business, leading to the conclusion that it is any- 
body’s vocation, and from its profitability in the hands of 
foreign insurers, including British, in the past. Both attractions 
may well prove delusions. While for a matter of years 
British insurance operations in a given country may bring 
adequate, even handsome, profits, there is always the over-riding 
risk of a catastrophic result and a heavy drain upon financial 
resources, which would sorely strain « more or less self-contaiped 
nationalist insurance industry but can be borne with comparative 
ease by en international business. 

More important even than the re-appearance of economic 
nationalism in this positive form in <« namber of countries is 
the continued existence of those barrers to a free insurance 
market which sprang up all over the world in the years before 
the war—taxation differentiating against foreign insurers ; heavy 
deposit requirements ; compulsory State reinsurance ; proscrip- 
tion of branches of foreign companies ; control over currency 
transfers , and enforced employment of nationals. It may fairly be 
said that here is a need as obvious as invisible trade itself, for 
implementing internationally the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter and of the Anglo-American understanding on the prin- 
ciples of world commercial relationships. It is to be hoped that 
insurance will have a place on the agenda of the “ preparatory ” 
conference on world trade to be held next month between 
nineteen nations and that in the full-dress discussions in 1947 
it will have the prominence it deserves. It would be mistaken 
policy to rely solely upon the Bretton Woods agreement and 
some consequential freeing of the exchanges and, therefore, im- 
provement in the ability of the insurance companies and under- 
writers to remit balances from abroad, important though this 
aspect of the problem is at the present time. The elimination of 
the other more particular forms of restrictive and discriminating 
practices is vital and should be urged with all the power at this 
country’s command. There is some evidence that in the United 
States the administration is fully alive to the importance of the 
subject in this context. As the largest world exporter of insurance 
it behoves the United Kingdom to take no less insistent a part. 

The American official attitude to insurance abroad is indeed 
an active one in several aspects. There has been appointed at 
Washington as Assistant Secretary of State charged with the 
duty of protecting American insurance interests. The effects 
of his efforts will probably be felt most acutely in South 
America and in other areas, particularly in the Far East, the 
competition of American companies is of an aggressive type. 
British insurers are not likely to complain of competition, 
provided it involves no discrimination, but it is becoming evident 
to some that they do not receive positive support from the 
British Government to match the official backing given to the 
American companies. Insurance as an invisible exporter has 
achieved official recognition: it should now receive effective 
official support. 
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COMMERCIAL 
UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Fire 
Life 


Marine 
Accident 


Head Office : Cornhill, E.C.3 


99 Years of Service 


HE Canada Life Assurance Company’s far-sighted 
policy, which has protected their policy-holders 
throughout the past ninety-nine years, is at your 
service for the future. And so, proud of its secure position, 
Canada’s oldest Life Office moves forward towards its 
century of service to the community. Here are its figures 
for 1945 :— 
The net new life assurances completed in the year 
amounted to £14,056,515 
(of this, £1,778,635 was written in the United Kingdom and in 
Eire. In addition, the sum of £354,882 was received by way 
of single premium annuity considerations.) 
Special Reserves and Surplus Funds...................00645 £4,294,128 
The rate of interest earned on the funds of the Company 
SUR, caucstameobblcmnens: -ouseueelsomareeteiesEAGtth = <:SEREG Ess £4.2.0% 
The assets at the 3lst December, 1945, amounted to...£68,734,683 


Assurances in force, after deducting re-assurances, 


amounted to 
The , 
Ge ie 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


£178,404,366 


Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company. 
Established 1847, 
Head Office for the British Isles: 


2, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
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BRITISH LAW 
For JUSTICE 





and 


“THE BRITISH LAW” 
For INSURANCE 


Head Office 


31/32 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 7611 


UNITED 
FRIENDLY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, D. 


LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, 


SICKNESS, PLATE GLASS, 

DRIVERS’ RISKS, HOUSE 

PURCHASE ENDOWMENTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


R. C. BALDING, 


Managing Director. 


42 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 
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Premiums 


HE ideal setting for the business of insurance is one of 
economic expansion coupled with relative stability of prices. 
When, as at present, industrial activity is quickening and trade 
is growing, but prices are breaking loose from their restraints, 
it is difficult to balance the gains from the economic upswing 
against the losses from the near-inflationary movement in prices. 
This is particularly true since the growth in the volume of fire 
and accident business expressed in money terms may or may 
not, after correction for prices, represent a real expansion in 
income-earning ability. Any study of insurance accounts, par- 
ticularly by the investor, should not overlook this obvious truth. 
Underwriting experience in the fire and accident branches is 
further complicated by the difficult post-war processes of adjust- 
ment which not only industry and commerce, but also indi- 
viduals, are required to make. Thus a whole range of risks 
underwritten by insurers are subjected to an aggravating in- 
fluence, not usually fully taken into account in the premiums 
and certainly not allowed for in the statistical records. The 
toss of driving skill by the private owner, whose car has been 
laid-up for six years ; the development of a new fire hazard in 
a factory following conversion to the post-war output of a com- 
pletely new range of products ; the decline in moral values and 
the consequential growth in burglaries—all these are instances of 
the same process of transitional adjustment. 

Fire insurance in this country—the foreign business is dis- 
cussed in another article—illustrates clearly the influence of 
rising prices, for the expansion in premium income has without 
doubt by far outpaced the increase in the physical volume of 
property and goods insured. Yet it is certain that only a part 
of the increase in money values has found its way into sums 
insured. Since only a total loss, or something approaching !t, 
would normally cause the insured to suffer from his under- 
insurance, there is little incentive for him to increase insured 
values to the full extent of the price rise. The average clause, 
which in the case of under-insurance places upon the insured 
part of the burden of any claim, is not very extensively applied 
in this country. Indeed, some large insurances which by all the 
established principles of fire insurance should be made “ subject 
to average” have recently been taken by groups of companies 
without the average clause. No doubt the fashion will grow 
The companies have tried some publicity to bring home the 
necessity for increasing sums insured, but it does not seem that 
the lack of balance between price movements and insured values 
has obtained the attention it demands. Yet it may fairly be 
described as the prime feature in the fire insurance scene today. 
It is perhaps even more significant in accident insurance, because 
there even the attempts made in the fire branch to urge insured 
to revise values have for the most part been lacking. In con- 
sequence, there has been relatively little expansion in accident 
premiums as a result of the increase in prices, whatever other 
factors may have brought about the expansion which occurred 
in 1945 and is still in progress. 

While sums insured and premiums show insufficient elasticity 
in terms of prices, the cost of claims is directly geared to the 
price level. The outcome of underwriting operations is thus 
adversely affected by the pronounced rise in prices and if this 
factor were the only one in the situation, the companies’ results 
would be much less satisfactory than they are. But in fact there 
are other factors to be taken into account. To judge from the 
1945 figures, these have usually been sufficiently weighty to 
produce an underwriting profit, though it is perhaps significant, 
for an analysis in terms of price trends, that the profit ratio 
shown by 22 of the largest companies, which averaged 7.39 per 
cent in the fire branch last year, was less, namely 5.86 per cent, 
in the accident branch. 

These profit balances were earned last year in spite of a 
greater incidence of claims as well as a higher cost per claim. 
Fire claims in this country were more numerous mainly in 
consequence of the change-over of industry from war to peace. 
In the motor branch claims increased partly because of the 
reduced road-worthines$ of cars and the impaired road sense 
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of drivers and partly because of the greater congestion of traffic 
after the war years. Burglaries, both from private houses and 
from commercial premises, were much more frequent and i 
was noticeable that rationed goods, such as clothes, in which 
black market dealers acted as receivers, were particularly 
affected. Ali these causes, and the incidence of claims resulting 
from them, are still operative ; the phase of transition, so far 
as fire and accident claims reflect it, is certainly not yet ended. 
While on the face of it there would have been good cause 
for some increase in premium rates in recent months, there has 
been very little eviderice of any tendency in this direction. The 
almost universal stability of rates, in the conditions described, 
is a noteworthy fact, for there can be few industries in which 
selling prices have failed to advance despite both general near- 
inflationary pressure—which has clearly had a very real effect 
upon the insurance companies’ working expenses—and more 
specific factors leading to reduced profitability. These stable 
rates of premiums are probably to be explained largely by 
the consideration that the three groups, the tariff companies, 
the non-tariff companies and Lloyds’ underwriters, indulge in 
very active inter-group competition, and that there is also a 


substantial measure of intra-group competition as well. Never-_ 


theless, it can only be a question of time before the 20 per cent 
discount on the rates for private cars is removed. (The similar 
discount previously allowed in South Africa is now being dis- 
allowed.) Whether or not the traditional 2s. per cent rate for 
private house burglary insurance will be changed is doubtful, 
especially since, firstly, in this branch of the insurance business 
there is no tariff, and secondly, in the past it has been, perhaps, 
unduly remunerative. The companies are, however, showing 
more discrimination in the acceptance of risks in this branch. 

One aspect of competition in fire and accident insurance 
merits special attention. The virtual disappearance of workmen’s 
compensation insurance from the private market, following the 
transfer of the business to the Ministry of National Insurance, 
leaves high and dry those mutual offices which specialised in this 
class of insurance. Many of them are therefore beginning to 
transact other classes of accident insurance and fire insurance 
as well—and in doing so are under-cutting rates in rather 
emphatic fashion. The emergence of mutual insurance in this 
country, outside workmen’s compensation, life and some less 
important specialised types of insurance, is a new phenomenon, 
but in the United States and on the Continent mutual offices 
have for long obtained a considerable share of the total business. 
The development is one which will be watched with interest, 
for the possibilities are far-reaching. 

The commercial companies themselves are showing a willing- 
ness to develop new classes of insurance and to underwrite more 
freely types of cover which have previously been insufficently 
used. In fire insurance, loss of profits policies are now more 
widely written ; some companies, which previously merged this 
business with their home fire insurances, have set up specialist 
sections to cope with it. But the policies tend to be rather 
complicated in form, and some basic simplification of them 
might do more than any other single factor to produce a really 
pronounced growth in premium income. To offset the loss of 
their workmen’s compensation business, the commercial com- 
panies, as well as the mutuals, have surveyed the ground for 
other types of cover which might usefully be extended to a 
wider public. Insurance against public Liability and against 
storm, flood and tempest seem to some of them to offer poten- 
tialities. 

The companies continue to write large numbers of compre- 
hensive policies, insuring against numerous hazards under one 
contract. An expansion of this form of cover for the private 
insurer and a further extension of it in the industrial and com- 
mercial world would bring important advantages, notably in 
saving expenses and in automatically ensuring an insurance cover 
over a wider range of hazards, some of which would not be 
= insured against if they were the subject of separate 
policies. 
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Aviation and Insurance 


ORLD air transport is now settling down to its vital 

peace-time task of supplying the people of all countries 
with a rapid form of transport. Although civil aviation is rapidly 
expanding, it is well that the present demand should first be 
examined in proper perspective when efforts are being made to 
assess the future of the business and of aviation insurance 
which directly depends upon it. At present every reguiar 
scheduled air carrier throughout the world has all of its services 
booked up far ahead. In addition the non-scheduled or charter 
operator is coping with business on an unprecedented scale. 

There has been a crowding of insurers into the aviation insur- 
ance market inviting comparison with the multiplication of the 
charter companies engaged on civil aviation. Many underwriters 
at Lloyds’ are now writing the business for the first time, and at 
least four of the composite companies have set up special depart- 
ments to deal with it. When there are added the two specialist 
aviation insurance companies, the British Aviation and the 
Aviation and General, there are at present facilities in excess of 
the business available. In consequence, premium rates are low 
in relation to the risks borne and the average underwriting out- 
come since the end of the year has hardly been satisfactory, 
especially since the recent series of disasters detailed below 
brought heavy individual losses to the London market. While 
those conducting aviation insurance must be prepared for 
reverses in what is still the formative stage of the business, they 
justifiably look forward to a more rapid expansion of airline 
operations, and the corresponding growth of insurance business, 
and to further research leading to improved technical perform- 
ance and the elimination of hazards. 

It is comforting to the market that so far at least there does 
not appear to be any intention that the new British airline 
corporations will cover their own risks. Reinsurance business 
from the Continent—especially France, Holland and Scandi- 
navia—and from the United States is being underwritten fairly 
freely, both on a “ treaty ” basis, under which the reinsurer takes 
a uniform share of ceded risks, and by “ facultative” cover, 
under which a single risk is reinsured to an agreed extent. While 
aircraft cargo business may well be expected to grow quite sub- 
stantially, it is to be remarked that this will not, for the most part, 
affect the aviation insurance market, since the business is mainly 
underwritten by marine underwriters, being originally merely an 
extension of a marine cover. The business is thus largely con- 
fined to hulls, public liability and personal accident. 

One semi-technical aspect of this last type of aviation insurance 
is important at the present time. There is developing a practice 
whereby airlines grant their passengers an automatic personal 
accident indemnity, the insurers and reinsurers of which are then 
confronted with an unavoidable concentration of risks in the one 
aircraft. The alternative method of insuring passengers against 
personal accidents by a “coupon” cover, while it probably 
reduces the degree of accumulation of risks, makes their actual 
location less certain. In either event, the “catastrophe ” risk, 
which fire underwriters can nowadays relegate to the recesses of 
their minds, must still be foremost in the business consciousness 
of the aviation insurer. ; . 

Insurance against personal accidents to passengers is actually 
being sold below cost. Given that the insurer is prepared to 
wait to establish the business on a sound footing, this is a wise 
move from his point of view, for the very low rates charged to the 
senger for personal insurance while flying on established air- 
es increases the public’s confidence in air travel, thereby 
increasing the airline operators’ scale of activity. This makes for 
reduced fares, giving an even greater number of passengers and 
greatly increased revenue—which if wisely used will result in 
greater safety. 

The safety of the airliner has increased but the aeroplane is 
still a fragile and complicated piece of machinery which is still 
a large potential fire-storm hazard to the insurance company. 
Of the items of cost to the airline operator insurance is a very 
significant one. In the early 1920’s imsurance accounted for 


some 20 per cent to 30 per cent of the operating costs of an 
airline. 


The cost of insuring the D.H.34s of Daimler Hire, 





Ltd., amounted each year to approximately 33 per cent of the 
total cost of the aeroplane. These figures have been greatly 
reduced, so that insurance now accounts for from 5 per cent to 
10 per cent of the total operating costs and the percentage of the 
total cost of the aeroplane spent in insurance charges each year 
is about one-eighth of the figure quoted for Daimler Hire, 
Ltd., in 1923. The cost of normal aircraft is rapidly rising so 
that many transport aeroplanes are costing £2 for every 1 Ib. of 
their weight. When it is recalled that the Bristol 167 trans- 
Atlantic type will weigh 280,000 Ib. it is readily seen that capital 
costs and the related insurance costs are very high. 

_ An aeroplane is subject to so many hazards that there are 
limits to the economic reduction in insurance costs. There is 
always the possibility of a total loss involving the complete 
destruction of the airliner, its crew, passengers and freight. 
The British Overseas Airways Corporation has recently com- 
pleted a year’s flying in which no passenger was killed, but it is 
notable that many total losses of aircraft occur when there is no 
loss of life to passengers. The number of aircraft written off 
completely by the BOAC in its last year of flying and there- 
fore losses to the underwriters was still appreciable. The 
number and causes are of interest. Studying the Corporation’s 
annual report we find the following list: Short Sunderland 
flying-boat burnt out at Calcutta due to an explosion on a re- 
fuelling barge ; Short Sunderland flying-boat crashed at Poole 
due to bad weather ; Douglas Dakota written off after accident 
on a run-way at E] Adem ; Dakota crashed on take-off at Malta ; 
Dakota crashed on landing at Basra and run into a ditch ; Con- 
solidated Liberator struck a snow bank on landing at Goose ; 
Liberator force-landed «t Charlottetown during a snow-storm. 
Although BOAC has not had an accident involving the loss of a 
passenger’s life since November, 1944, all the above accidents 
happened in the twelve months ending February 21 this year. 
Since that date other accidents have occurred, including the loss 
of a Lancastrian with all of its crew on a training flight. Within 
three weeks there have been four bad accidents on established 
airlines. Two Air France Dakotas crashed in two days killing 
over 40 people, and in the same week British South American 
Airways lost its first Avro York with 23 deaths. Last week a 
Sabena airliner crashed in Newfoundland with many fatalities. 
In addition to the accidents resulting in the total loss of the 
aeroplane, there are many accidents causing damage to the air- 
craft often while on the ground which result in claims. 

It is apparent that the amount of damage or loss which occurs 
per week in aviation throughout the world is still high ; the 
examples given here indicate the wide range of hazards and 
explain the present limitations on an economic reduction of 
premium rates. Nevertheless, insurance has kept pace with 
technical development and the rapid increase in safety that has 
undoubtedly occurred, despite the still heavy incidence of loss. 

One particular respect in which the insurance hazard could 
be greatly reduced concerns passenger handling on airlines and 
more particularly in the handling of passengers’ baggage and 
freight. At present losses of baggage and freight are far too 
high, especially considering the cost of air travel to the 
passenger and the rates charged for the carriage of air freight. 

It will be obvious that a large element of caution is necessary 
in assessing the future for aviation insurance for the two British 
companies, the Aviation and General and the British Aviation, 
the underwriters at Lloyds who specialise in this class of business 
and the new departments of the composite companies. It is 
easy to see exaggerated possibilities and to ignore the supreme 
importance of technicacl improvements, still to be applied in the 
actual conduct of civil aviation itself, and the desirability of 
reducing the present scramble for business. But the British 
aviation insurance market is at least keeping pace with develop- 
ments in the operational side, and the major companies through 
their holdings in the two specialised aviation insurance offices 
or their own departments, not only have a stake in the future of 
this Cinderella of the insurance business but also lend it an 
impressive financial backing which will suffice to enable it to 
weather all storms that may lie ahead. 
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Charter tor World Trade 


O* October 15th next there is due to open at Church 
House, in London, a conference of eighteen nations,* 
whose task it will be to give more precise definition to the 
charter for an International Trade Organisation that was pub- 
lished in Washington last December. The genesis of this 
document goes back to discussions held during the war period 
between representatives of the British and American Govern- 
ments on the problems of commercial policy. These discussions 
for some time centred in Article Seven of the Mutual Aid 
Agreement between the two countries, with its promise of joint 
action by them “ and all other countries of like mind, directed 
to the expansion of production, employment, and the exchange 
and consumption of goods . . . to the elimination of all forms 
of discriminatory treatment in international commerce ; to 
the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers.” Later, they 
took more definite form in the course of the Washington 
negotiations of last autumn and: winter, at the end of which 
the Americans published their “ Proposals for Consideration by 
an International Conference on Trade and Employment,” which 
were immediately underwritten by the US Administration and 
with which the UK Government declared itself to be “ in full 
agreement ” on all important points and accepted “ as a basis for 
international discussion.” 

It was hoped at the time that these international discussions 
might begin in the spring of this year and that a meeting of 
fifteen “nuclear” nations might be convened, not only to 
discuss the principles of an international trade organisation, but 
to get down to bargaining on tariffs and preferences. This 
time-table was completely upset, firstly by the unexpected delay 
in obtaining ratification of the American loan to Britain by the 
US Congress, and secondly by the approach of the November 
elections in the United States. With these elections in the 
offing it would have been unwise, to say the least, for the Demo- 
cratic administration to have begun the process of negotiating 
reductions in tariffs which in the United States has to be done 
in a glare of extremely detailed publicity. A decision was 
therefore made to split the nuclear conference in two, the first 
part being the October, 1946, conference to discuss principles 
and to arrive at a definitive text of the ITO charter, and the 
second (which will probably be held next March) at which 
the bargaining will begin. Meanwhile, the original fifteen 
nuclear nations were raised to eighteen by the inclusion of 
Norway, Chile and the Lebanon. The responsibility for con- 
vening and organising the meetings was taken over last February 
by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 
According to the present time-table the two “ nuclear ” nations’ 
meetings are due to be followed in June of next year by a 
world trade conference of fifty or more nations, at which it is 
hoped that the ITO will be finally launched. 

Although the coming conference is convened by the Economic 
and Social Council, it remains very much a child of American 
initiative. The formal documents before the conference will 
be the “ proposals ”»—which were published as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 6709) in this country last December—and the Economic 
and Social Council resolution of last February calling the meet- 
ing and setting out the framework of the agenda. According 
to this resolution the agenda is to include the following topics : 


(a) International agreement relating to the achievemeat and 
maintenance of high and stable levels of employment and 
economic activity; 





% Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
South Africa, UK, USA, USSR. 


_ (b) International agreement relating to regulations, restric- 
tions and discriminations affecting international trade; 


(c) International agreement relating to restrictive business 
practices. 


(d) International agreement relating to inter-governmental 
commodity agreements; 

(e) Establishment of an international trade organisation 
as a specialised agency of the United Nations, having respon- 
sibilities in the fields of (b), (c), and (d) above. 

_In addition to the “ proposals” and the convening resolu- 
tion, the conference will also have before it a draft charter 
prepared by the US Government and already circulated to all 
the participating countries. This is a long document of some 
80 pages, in which the “ proposals ” are elaborated in the form 
of a precise, legalistic code of commercial behaviour in the 
manner much beloved of American experts. It will thus be 
seen that the initiative in the coming discussions remains 
definitely with the United States. The fact that their draft 
charter will be taken as the basis of discussion and of all amend- 
ments must give them a considerable initial advantage. Since 
the “proposals” have been published for more than nine 
months, it may well be asked why other interested countries 
have not tried their hand at this all-important task of drafting. 
In Britain’s case the answer may be lack of manpower and the 
excessive pressure on the few experts that would have done 
justice to the job. If so, it is a sad commentary on the Beard 
of Trade’s assessment of the right order of priorities. 

One of the effects of this delegation of all initiative to the 
Americans is that there will be little opportunity at the coming 
conference of enlarging the scope of the proposed charter so - 
as to make it cover certain sins against the ideal of expanding 
trade to which the United States themselves are prone. One 
may cite, in particular, shipping subsidies and flag discrimina- 
tion, to which no reference whatsoever is made in the “ pro- 
posals,” but which should fall logically and fittingly within the 
field of interests of the proposed ITO. There should yet be 
time to remedy this omission and to fill the more obvious voids 
in the American proposals. 


% 


These reservations should not be taken to belittle the impend- 
ing discussions, but rather to encourage the delegates to make 
their scope as wide as possible and to give the proposed charter 
qualities of realism and practicability which a purely American 
document may not be able to claim. The pattern of the future 
character of world trade will be at stake in the discussions. 
It is in Britain’s interest, even more, perhaps, than America’s, 
that the conference should succeed in establishing the lines 
along which the twin objectives of high employment and ex- 
panding international trade can be achieved. Britain is pledg 
by the Mutual Aid Agreement, by its general acceptance 0 
the “ proposals,” and by certain very specific clauses in the 
Anglo-American financial agreement, to work for the develops 
ment of non-discriminatory trading relations with the Unit 
States and the rest of the world, and to begin dismantling ¢ 
structure of imperial preferences in so far as such action i 
taken “ in conjunction with adequate measures for the substantial 
reductions of barriers to world trade.” These are commit- 


. ee « wi 
ments of which the general spirit is clear enough, but poe 







points of interpretation may lead to considerable and im int 
points of difference. It has already become evident that British 
and American views on what constitutes “discrimination” 6 
on the precise character of commercial considerations when 
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applied to state trading transactions may vary considerably. It 
will be for the coming conference to clarify such issues beyond 
the possibility of further dispute. 

Lying somewhat outside the code of commercial behaviour, 
but conditioning the whole range of the discussions at the 
coming meeting, will be items (a) and (d) of the agenda, namely 
the discussion of high and stable employment policies and of 
international agreement for inter-governmental commodity 
arrangements. The first of these is, in some ways, the basic 
problem before the conference for, as all experience shows, it 
is economic instability and the fear of its contagion that form 
the main allies of bilateralism and autarky. 

Commodity agreements designed to impart some stability to 
primary prices are merely an ancillary of the wider objective 
of high and stable employment and should be viewed in that 
context. The conference will certainly be doing constructive 
and very necessary work if it subjects the somewhat vaguely 


Building 


UTBREAKS of “squatting” and the unimpressive 
course of the production of new houses have rightly 
touched the Minister of Health on a sensitive spot. At the 
end of last week, Mr Bevan disclosed that the 30,000 council 
houses which are now up tc the level of the eaves, plus an 
unknown number of houses which are being erected by private 
enterprise and have reached the same stage, would be given 
top priority—quite literally—so that they could be occupied 
by Christmas. The sense of urgency and crisis was enhanced 
by Mr Bevan’s analogy between the housing situation now and 
the priorities for aircraft on the ground during the Battle of 
Britain, which saved the country, but at a serious cost in 
the production of other war equipment long after that battle 
had been won. So it might be with houses. In fact, the 
housing programme has its logistics which are not greatly 
dissimilar from those which governed the armaments drive— 
and which will—it may be hoped—produce the trickle, then 
the flow, and finally the flood of output in just the same way. 
The purpose of this article is to break down the technical 
factors governing the supplies of manpower and materials for 
the building industry. Mr Bevan, last week-end, made only 
a limited contribution to remedy the dearth of accurate and 
up-to-date information on these questions. It may be 
good politics to attack the large-scale frittering away of 
building labour and materials which is occurring through 
the black market in repair and decoration work. But it is 
also a commentary on the Government’s inability to exert effec- 
tive control of the grant of licences by local authorities and 
regional licensing officers, and its preference for a voluntary 
scheme of allocating building materials, which seems to work 
better in the Provinces than in London. And it is truly 
astonishing that since the war no fewer than 50,000 building 
operatives have been granted licences to set up as builders on 
their own account. The libertarian instincts of the Minister 
in granting these licences deserve respect ; but the net result 
has been to reduce the average size of the building unit, and 
indeed to encourage non-essential work. 

Mr Bevan’s disclosure throws a good deal of doubt upon the 
adequacy of building employment statistics as a guide to the 
housing effort. In 1939, the total labour force of the industry 
Was 1,206,500; at the end of July last, the total number 
employed in the industry was 962,000, and 28,000 were un- 
employed. There is no complete analysis covering the 962,000 
employed—which on the face of it is equal to three-quarters 
of the pre-war number in the industry, and might be accounted 
very satisfactory compared with the progress of some other 
industries towards an adequate post-war labour force. But 
a July estimate covering 913,000 employed operatives shows 
that 203,000 (22 per cent) are engaged in the construction of 
new houses; 101,000 (or II per cent) on conversions and 
adaptations to houses—though this figure has remained sus- 
piciously constant for six whole months ; 157,000 (17 per 
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conceived world trade board scheme evolved at the recent Foy 
and Agriculture Organisation meeting at Copenhagen to fy 
more detailed and critical study than it has hitherto received, 

Behind the discussions at Church House will lie the greg 
enigma of American tariff policy, rendered more uncertain by 
the possibility of a swing in favour of the protectionist Repubjj. 
can Party in the November elections. That uncertainty, though 
it should always be kept in mind, must not be allowed to hampe 
the work of the conference. Never has an American Adminis. 
tration been so loud in its protestations of liberal fiscal tenets 
The March, 1947, meeting will provide the test of these goog 
intentions and declarations. Meanwhile it will be to eve 
nation’s advantage to prepare the way for the most effective 
and powerful attack on trade barriers when the 1947 negotig. 
tions open. That will be the task of the delegates at the coming 
talks, and all, apart from the lunatic fringe, must surely wish 
them success. 


Logistics 


cent) on war damage repairs, compared with a peak of nearly 
220,000 late last year ; and as many as 425,000 (464 per cent) 
on factories and other premises and “other work.” It would 
be ungrateful to cavil at these statistics, which are collected 
by the Ministry of Works and are provided voluntarily by 
building firms. It may be that, in present circumstances, they 
are the best that can be got, and that their trend, if not their 
absolute level, is tolerably reliable. But there is more than a 
suspicion that the figure of those employed on the construction 
of new houses gives an unduly favourable impression of the 
actual truth. Admittedly, this figure excludes workers in the 
engineering industries who help to produce prefabricated houses 
but do not rank as building workers. On the pre-war reckon- 
ing of one house per man per year, there were approximately 
350,000 workers engaged in building new houses in 1939, when 
the total output was 358,873 houses. The present labour force 
for housing of 203,000 has a certain alignment with Mr Tomlin- 
son’s targets of 100,000 prefabricated and 100,000 permanent 
houses built by the end of this year. But it is highly probable 
that the former, and quite certain that the latter, cannot be 
achieved this year. 

Optimum building output per head cannot be expected with- 
out an adequate flow of materials to the site. There is a good 
deal in the building industry’s maxim that a bricklayer works 
best with a pile of bricks behind him. Interruptions to the 
regular delivery of materials to the building sites no doubt tend 
to discourage, and even prevent, building workers from exert 
ing their best efforts. But the tendency towards disintegration 
of the building labour force, represented by the growth of one- 
man businesses (of which the industry has always had too 
many) and by the continued absorption of nearly four-fifths of 
the total by work other than new houses, appears to have pre- 
vented the building up of adequate and balanced labour forces 
at the building sites. This is a very early stage at which to 
compare the housing labour force with housing output, and to 
draw sound conclusions about productivity. Yet it can at least 
be said that, whether through interruptions in the supply of 
materials, or through too small and unbalanced labour forces, or 
through inability or disinclination to put out best efforts, output 
per man engaged on new housing is not yet as high as it 
should be. 

* 


In building materials, according to Mr Bevan, the Govern 
ment have for some months been attacking bottlenecks in the 
factories producing materials, components and fitments to cleat 
the way for his “ Finish the Houses” campaign during the res 
of the year. The provision of these components is the primary 
responsibility of the Ministry of Supply, whose progress in pro- 
ducing the required supplies (presumably for a target of 200,000 
temporary and permanent houses together) appears to have been 
uneven—highest, no doubt, in the light engineering trades, and 
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in the production of iron castings for heating and cook- 
ing appliances and rain-water goods. But building components 
we only part of the story of materials shortages, which may 
be better assessed from the figures of employment in 

the group of trades in the following table :— 

AVERAGE WEEKLY EMPLOYMENT: Males and Females: ’000 
a = arr saa me ses 
| 1946 





June, | June 





1939 | 1945 | | | | | 

| | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June 

! | | } t | 
OOo ~ E o ‘i 

| j 
Bricks, tiles and fire-clay goods 96-4 | 34-3 | 44-6 | 47-4 | 51-2 | 57-5 | 64-1 | 65-8 
Cement, Whiting, etc. ........ 17-8 | 11-0 | 12-2 | 12-3 | 12-7 | 13-1 | 14-0 | 14-3 
GlaSSMe eee ecce cece este eee eees 30-6 | 25-7 | 29-6 | 30-3 | 31-3 | 32-0 | 33-0 | 33-4 
PD... e eee e eee eeees 66-4 | 76-3 75-2 | 75-8 | 75-7 | 76-1 77-5 | 78-0 

paint and varnish......... sere | 26°9 | 23-4 | 25-8 | 26-3 | 26-8 | 27-1 | 27-5 | 27-7 
Stoves, grates and genera] iron- | | | | 
founding 4 63-7 64-5 | 66-1 | 67-0 


94-7 | 52-3 | 57-6 | 59 +2 | 


ler ranksesceakes | | | | 


* Excluding glass bottles. 


| 





The efforts of these trades to attract their demobilised 
employees and young recruits have had varied success. Glass, 
paint and varnish, and ironfounding cover more than building 
materials and components, but their employment experience is 

bly representative of the firms in each group connected 
with housing. The major successes in recruitment have been 
gored by sawmilling, glass and paint, where employment in 
June in each case exceeded the level of June, 1939. But these 
industries suffered a smaller curtailment of labour than the 
others during the war, and were able to get away to a better 
sart. Paint and varnish have benefited from their close asso- 
ciation with the war-expanded chemical industries. Glass manu- 
facture (excluding bottles) actually recruited female labour dur- 
ing the first six months of this year. But in the industries on 
which public attention has been largely focused, such as bricks 
and tiles, slates, plaster board, and castings, expans:on of employ- 
ment has been much more pedestrian. Employment in bricks 
and tiles in June was at two-thirds of the pre-war level, and 
the recovery in brick output to well over half the pre-war level 
(coupled with official expectations that 1938 output will be 
regained by the early months of 1947) owes a good deal to the 
use of prisoners of war. But the industry was highly concen- 
trated during the war and has considerable leeway still to make 
The recent record of the ironfounding industry reveals 
greater difficulty. Its pre-war labour force was almost equal 
to the size of the brick industry ; it had 18,000 more employees 
at work in June, 1945, than there were in the brickfields, but 
its employment lead had been reduced to little more than a 
thousand by June last. Uncongenial work and limited amenities 
in isolated clay-pits, and small, old-fashioned factories still mili- 
tate against rapid expansion of employment in brickmaking and 
ironfounding. 

The second table gives the output of a selection of building 
materials. 

So far as published statistics permit, the industrial groups of 
this table coincide with the first. While employment in bricks 
and tiles, for instance, is about two-thirds of the pre-war level, 
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the output of bricks is little more than half, and available figures 
Suggest a similar trend for tile production. On the other hand, 
while brick and tile making employment has risen by 92 per cent 
over the year to June, 1946, brick and tile outputs have increased 
by 170 and 130 per cent respectively. In cement, an employ- 
ment increase of 30 per cent over the past year has been accom- 
panied by an output expansion of nearly 40 per cent, but sup- 
plies of gypsum are less plentiful than the industry would wish. 
The slate industry is the only exception to the improving trend 
among the first four industries in the table. While the more 
rapid expansion in output than in employment, though uneven 
between industries, may be due in some measure to the employ- 
ment of prisoners of war, it is also due to an improved balance 
of the labour force and should be cumulative as employment 
approaches pre-war levels. 

Deliveries of softwood timber, the bulk of which is used in 
building, have been increased wtih the gathering momentum of 
the building programme, though probably at the expense of a 
further reduction in stocks. Indeed, it is obvious that the timber 
famine threatens the entire basis of the housebuilding pro- 
gramme. Imports are running at about one-quarter of the pre- 
war level, and there is no prespect of that rapid increase in sup- 
plies which will be necessary to support the programme next 
year and thereafter. No figures of paint output are published, 
but linseed oil, the basic material, will become increasingly scarce 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF SELECTED MATERIALS 





682° 


PRET ER CEE mn. 5-0 5-0 5-3 wes 
Softwoodt 000 standards | 

(a) Home-grown ..... we | 16-7] 85 | 106{| 8-1| 7-8] 84] 8:3 

(b) Imported ........ ee | 56-2 | 66°4 | 75-4 | 56-7 1104-9 | 81-7 (124-1 
Metal windows and | | 

I ate ine tons «- | 1,385 | 4,572 | 4,198 | 4,564 | 4,544 | 5,739 |4,920|] ... 
Gas & elec. cookers.. th. | 96-6 | 7-2}| 26-7 | 29-8 | 35-4 42-1 | 37-5 | 42-7 | 41-6 

| | j 
* 5 week month, } Deliveries, not production. ~ August, 1945. 


until deliveries from India and the Argentine can be expanded. 
Supplies for paint manufacture are at present most severely cur- 
tailed. The lowering of the linseed oil content in paint and the 
more extensive use of substitutes are the only present means of 
alleviating the shortage, and the scope for each is limited. 

From the last twe items of the table it is clear that there has 
been a notable increase in the supply of some components at 
least. Building components are manufactured largely by the 
light engineering and light castings industries. A substantial 
amount of small fittings, such as insulating material for electrical 
accessories and cooking installations, incorporate porcelain and 
other ceramics produced by a section of the pottery industry. 
Unlike the light engineering industry, which has carried over a 
substantial labour supply from wartime, light castings and pottery 
are still short of labour. Components dependent for manufacture 
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on cast iron and ceramics, therefore, are likeby to be slower off the 
production line than components using copper or other metals. It 
isa mistake, however, to suppose that the shortage of components 
will become more noticeable after the production of temporary 
houses has passed its peak. The fitments in prefabricated and 
permanent houses are, in fact, so largely identical that by the 
beginning of next year’s building season, the light engineering 
industry should be producing them in flood. Timber and tiles 
will be short, but there should be kitchen equipment in plenty. 
The housing programme is exposed to two main limiting 
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factors: shortage of manpower at home and shortage of 
imports, of which the most important is timber. Materials 

in accordance with the success of the producing industries jg 
overcoming their reconversion problems, though the breaki 
bottlenecks in one industry may create them in others, becayy 
the industries concerned got away last year to a most uneyen 
start in which those under the heaviest handicaps were 

the slowest starters. Consideration of the solution of thes 
supply problems and the crucial question of timber supplic, 
must be left for later discussion. 


Business Notes : 


Past the Peak? 


It has been a sorry and perplexing week in Throgmorton 
Street. Making every allowance for the influence of Wall Street’s 
further fall, and for the encircling gloom of the coal situation, it 
can hardly be said that the market has made any use of the few 
favourable pointers which have come its way—the Stalin interview, 
authoritative opinions on the Argentine rail agreement, and the first 
2} per cent conversion success, scored by Nigeria. And the cons 
are at least as familiar as the pros to investors and their advisors. 
There is no new market factor which has not been apparent for 
at least two months, and during that time the market has been 
in a state of delicate equilibrium, uncertain equally of recovery or 
of relapse. 

This week it has relapsed in a disagreeable fashion. A month 
ago, the Financial Times ordinary share index was making some 
headway towards its earlier “high” of 129.3. On Tuesday it 
made a move of chartist significance through its resistance point, 
to 122.4, and on Wednesday it fell further to 121.0. And it was 
noticeable that the momentum of selling gathered pace with the 
falls in prices, which ranged, on the first day, up to 2s. 6d. for 
the leading industrials. Some commentators have re-asserted, with 
renewed conviction, that the ordinary share markets have passed 
their peak, and that the course of prices will henceforth be down- 
wards. It has, indeed, been plain for some time that prices were 
probably at or near their peaks, unless a spectacular increase in 
earning power, unimpeded by any special taxation by the 
Chancellor next April, came to their support. Now the assumption 
is that widespread coal shortage and interruption of power supplies 
this winter will upset even present earnings expectations. 

Yet this week has hardly produced the volume of selling which 
might be expected if this fear had developed into a solid conviction. 
The market seems, rather, to feel itself robbed of all supports— 
including harmony abroad and stability in the United States—save 
one. That prop is the basic assurance of cheap money. In a 
happier context, the success of the Nigerian conversion issue, after 
a string of failures, might have produced some flicker of interest 
in the gilt-edged market. No one—unless it be the National Debt 
Commissioners—will regard the Nigerian success as a triumph, 
for the new stock amounts to only £1} million, whereas the old 
stock it replaces totalled £4} million. And investors, at any rate, 
are evidently differentiating between 2} per cent issues, even 
though the Chancellor fits them all into the same Procrustean bed. 
If the gilt-edged market takes so cautious a view of Dalton the 
Leveller, it would require much more than one successful 2} per 
cent conversion to put new spirit into the equity share market. 
The market is—and may well remain—in a very uncertain state. 


* * x 


Sterling Balances—No Precedents 


Although political factors will delay the opening of negotia- 
tions about sterling balances with Britain’s principal creditors 
in the sterling atea—especially with India, Egypt and Palestine 
—the principles upon which the various settlements must even- 
tually be sought are becoming more clearly discernible. The 
Argentine agreement has been rightly greeted as a promising 
augury, but from this wider standpoint there is one feature 
which merits rather closer public scrutiny than it has yet 
received. Argentina’s so-called “blocked” sterling, as The 
Economist briefly noted last week, is available, among other 
things, to meet in sterling any deficit on the Argentine current 
balance of payments with the sterling area That provision, as 
was also pointed out last week, is likely to be a dead letter, 
for an Argentine surplus seems assured for the duration of the 
agreement. But the principle at issue is very important, especi- 
ally in relation to countries of the sterling area. 

Such countries are at present free to utilise their sterling to 
pay for purchases, not only from Britain but from any other 


sterling area country, and can do so without any restraint o¢ 
scrutiny by the Exchange Control. All of them have a larg 
unsatisfied demand for British goods, in many cases substantially 
exceeding their own prospective export capacities. Given this 
excess, it is only the present absolute shortage of such goods o@ 
their virtual rationing by physical controls which prevents such 
countries from running up a current deficit with Britain and thus 
liquidating a part of their accumulated sterling. Many such 
controls have already disappeared, at least in relation to e 

and the export drive is itself calculated to accelerate the freeing 
process. Under present arrangements, there is in most case 
nothing to prevent Britain’s sterling creditors from taking full 
advantage of every increase in the supply of goods which becomes 
available for export. The expansion of export production, 
achieved only at the cost of continuing austerity for the home 
consumer, and dictated above all by the need to close the yawn. 
ing gap in Britain’s own balance of payments, can to this ex 
tent be diverted simply to the discharge of debts arising from 
the joint war effort instead of paying for imports which are 
urgently needed and already carefully pruned. 

The true purpose of any “settlement” of the sterling balances 
problem with any creditor is to prevent, or rather to limit, such 
diversion of Britain’s export capacity from current to capital pur- 
poses. Hence the significance of the “ trade deficit ” clause in the 
Argentine agreement, for this clause in principle licenses an un- 
limited diversion. If diversion by such means were not im- 
practicable for Argentina, the inclusion of the clause would make 
nonsense of the whole agreement. 


* x * 
A Costless Concession ? 


No doubt the British negotiators felt that this theoretical right 
was a costless concession to Argentine susceptibilities and to legal 
niceties which require central bank assets to be “free.” But the 
psychological effect upon creditors for whom such a right would 
be far from theoretical could be unfortunate. Few creditors have 
yet fully grasped the hard truth that Britain’s export capacity will 
be strictly limited even after the difficult transition phase is over, 
and many still cherish the hope that the bulk of their arrears 
of capital maintenance and re-equipment can be financed out of 
sterling assets acquired during the war instead of their own exports 
And if they are asked to “settle” their sterling balances fora 
substantially longer period than Argentina has conceded—as is 
emphatically mecessary—they are the more likely to expect 4 
“ trade-deficit”” clause. Lest the Argentine clause should foster 
these hopes and aggravate these difficulties, it ought promptly 10 
be put beyond doubt that it was included precisely because. it 
could have no validity in practice 

It is no use shunning the truth that genuine repayment of these 
sterling debts—or, rather, of that portion which remains after 
“ adjustment ”—can be made only in small! doses, the size of which 
must be mainly under Britain’s control. The doses could be it- 
creased, perhaps, if creditors were prepared to take specialised 
goods at times of temporary slacks in British productive capacity, 
for such exports could be regarded as “ additional ” exports in the 
Schachtian sense—but only if it were not feasible to divert the 
spare productive resources to production for “normal” exports 
or current consumption. To let the creditors suppose othet 
wise—to imply that they can spend the net balances almost 
ad lib, and then, as need arises, use physical controls © 
make sure that there is little which they are eligible to buy, would 
be a sure recipe for friction, even if such tactics could be used 
without infringing the non-discrimination provisions of the Wash- 
ington commitments. Happily, there is no ground whatever fot 
supposing that Britain intends to finesse in such fashion. It i 
understandable that, after the heat and difficulty of the eleve 
weeks’ negotiations in Buencs Aires, the objectionable claus¢ 
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innocent enough in the special context. But it would be 

wise to correct at once any wrong impression that may result, and 

soemphasise again that in this matter of the sterling balances every 

has distinctive features and must be treated on its merits, 
There are no binding precedents, 


x * * 
jereased Railway Charges 


The Charges Consultative Committee has now concluded the 
goond week of its hearings. It is charged with the duty of 
sdvising the Minister of Transport on the best method of adjusting 
the charges of the controlled railways (London Transport fares 
were taken as a separate case some weeks ago, and the Committee’s 
report is awaited) to produce a combined net reveny¢ approxi- 
mating to the fixed sum of £38,633,000 which is payable to them 

the Government. Just as the Committee is advisory, so the 

jes before it may perhaps be regarded as ay rather 

Se epplicants and opposition. The problem is given; the 

sdevant data can only be provided by representatives of the 

gilways as requested by the Minister of Transport ; and counsel 

ing for the users have the unenviable task of overthrowing 

the companies’ joint estimates or of seeking to shift the incidence 
of any increases on to other users. 

On the basis of charges of July 1st last (that is, after the increases 
fixed by the Minister from that date) the deficiency of net revenue 
in 1947 is estimated at £21,182,000. The basis of this estimate 
has been explained in detail to the Committee and published in 
its proceedings. It takes account of the heavy drop in Government 
traffic, estimated at £22 million (which largely explains the 
assumed fall of £17 million in passenger takings next year), and 
assumes an increase of 2 per cent in the volume of heavy freight 
(classes 1-6) and of § per cent in general merchandise (classes 
ya). The weighted average increase in present costs is put at 
75 per cent above the pre-war level, and this estimate has been 
projected—possibly rather optimistically—into 1947 on the 


hich are | sumption that no further increases in prices and wages occur. 
On the basis of these estimates and assumptions, the railways’ 
balances gokesmen recommend an overall increase in charges for all 
nit, such passenger fares (including season ticket and workmen’s fares) and 
ital pur- | for all goods train traffic, collection charges and canal tolls of 
se in the 37 per cent compared with the pre-war standards. They argue 
S an uN- | that the differential increases fixed by the Minister (not upon 
NOt MM | their recommendation) which increased goods charges and season 
ld make } ticket rates to 25 per cent over the pre-war level last July, and 
ordinary passenger fares to 33 per cent, are illogical and objection- 
able. This may be driving logic rather hard, for the structure 
of standard charges and fares has been much eroded by excep- 
tional and agreed rates and cheap passenger facilities, which have 
2 til st up differentials of their own. To hold that differential increases 
ical right in rates between goods and passengers involve a subsidy from 
| to legal one class to the other may be true, but it would be difficult to 
But the prove without a far-ranging examination of railway costs. These 
” would ae questions of principle, which the Committee must clearly 
Ors have take into account in framing their advice to the Minister, and 
city will | which it would be improper to anticipate. 
> is Over, 
r arrears > 
d out of 
‘export | Meanwhile the proceedings, as always, reveal some highly 
es fora | mteresting details of railway operation and costs. PAYE costs 
d—as is | the railways £250,000 to administer ; claims for accrued wear and 
sxpect a | tar for 1941 to 1945 have been made on the Minister, repre- 
Id foster | enting approximately £40 million; provisions for undisclosed 
mptly.to | contingent liabilities amounting to £30 million are held by the 
scause it | tailway companies at the disposal of the Minister ; capital costs 
involved in the conversion of 1,200 locomotives to oil-firing and 
of these | storage installations are put at £2 million and the increase in 
ing after | Tunning costs may be as much as £1,000 per annum. And as a 
of which | final selection from a mass of material, it is somewhat surprising 
d be in- | W note that railway staffs (based on figures collected in one week) 
ecialised | have increased from 560,903 in 1939 to 507,442 in 1945 and to 
capacity 25,592 this year. 
ts int e 
vert the . z 
an Chaos in Rubber 
; almot / By the time last week’s Business Note on the need for a 
trols @ | fee rubber market was in the hands of readers, events had 
y, would | Moved towards a crisis—and a crisis involving a surplus. It 
be used | has become increasingly clear during recent weeks that shipping 
 Wash- | and storage space from and in Malaya was being strained to the 
tever fot | limit, The estimates of natural rubber supplies on which the 
n. It 8} Imernational Rubber Committee based their allocations last June 
e elev} have proved to be too cautious; supplies have recovered at 
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startling speed; and although the Board of Trade have—at least 
until quite recently—been buying 100 per cent of all first-hand 
offerings in Malaya, messages from Singapore this week have 
stated that rubber has become virtually unsaleable except at a 
IO per cent discount on the official price of Is. 2d. 

Spokesmen for the rubber plantation industry have expressed 
alarm that the Government may seek to evade its obligations to 
buy rubber freely at the official price. Those obligations, in 
the terms of the announcement after the June meeting of the 
International Committee, were that the British Government 
would be constantly in the market to buy rubber in British Far 
East territories at 1s. 2d. “in order to ensure the ready move- 
ment of rubber and the economical use of godown and shipping 
space.” There appears to be no commitment as to quantities, 
although the producers are cules under the firm impression 
that the Government had undertaken, as a residual buyer, to 
purchase all rubber at the official price, provided that it could 
be shipped by December 31st—when the undertaking, whatever 
its precise character may be, lapses in any case. 

In a letter to the Financial Times this week, Sir John Hay 
has joined a recital of the facts, as seen by the plantation industry, 
and of its fears that the Government will not meet the obliga- 
tions which the industry assumed it to carry, to a demand for 
the restoration of a free market in rubber as early as possible 
“and under conditions consistent with the fulfilment of all obli- 
gations arising out of the present arrangement.” It is clear that 
the British party which is now discussing with the American 
authorities what distribution and marketing arrangements are to 
apply when the present arrangements end on December 31st 
left not a moment too soon. A meeting of the Combined 
Rubber Committee (originally convened for September 19th 
but postponed), is now urgently required. If there is hide- 
bound insistence upon the tenure of the present agreement—or, 
for that matter, upon the present price—producers, consumers, 
and Governments will be the losers. The ebullience of rubber 
production—piantation and native—has made nonsense of the 
calculations on which the June allocations of supplies were 
based, and it has also shown that the official price is quite irrele- 
vant to present conditions. 


* 


The latest episode does not make a very good advertisement 
for bulk purchase and inter-Government contracts; it may, indeed, 
involve the Board of Trade in a very substantial loss before the 
accounts are finally settled. Perhaps the discovery that prices 
can fall may be salutary, for there is littke doubt that if a free 
rubber market is re-established—and the argument in favour is 
overwhelming—the present price could not be maintained. It 
may be possible to arrange additional allocations during the remain- 
der of this year to the United States at a lower price, but in any 
event, no time should be lost in tapering-off the consequences of 
the present arrangement and gradually building up a free market. 


* - * 


Anglo-Brazilian Trade 


The course of the recent Anglo-Brazilian negotiations seems 
to have been as marked by diplomatic elegancies as that of the 
Anglo-Argentine talks was marked by toughness and friction. 
But if the first, however felicitous, had produced results as 
concrete as those achieved in Buenos Aires, everyone would have 
been better pleased. The “agreed record of conclusions reached ” 
issued when the talks ended is really astonishingly vague. Both 
parties seem to have said most of the right things in the right 
place, but without any significant commitment to put precept 
into practice. The only positive steps for which the Agreement 
provides are for the Brazilian Government to send to the United 
Kingdom a special purchasing mission and for Britain to 
remove restrictions on the import of Brazilian maté. An addi- 
tional British concession to end the Navicert system (in fact, 
announced last weekend for September 30) presumably resulted 
from wider considerations, quite independent of the talks with 
Brazil. 

But despite the slenderness of the consequential action, these 
talks may yet yield valuable results. Allowing for the apparent 
reluctance of the mission to make firm commitments, and for 
their obvious preference for vague statements of intention, the 
upshot appears to be, first, that Brazil will not press for a 
“settlement” or freeing of her accumulated sterling balances 
but hopes that these will become progressively available to 
finance Brazilian purchases of British goods for the rehabilitation 
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modernisation of Brazilian transport and industry. It will 
be the special task of the purchasing mission to explore the 

pects of the supply of such goods, and the British Govern- 
ment, for its part, undertakes to “render all possible assistance 
jo the rapid and efficient fulfilment of orders for transport and 
industrial equipment.” Secondly, Brazil will remove the recently 
gmposed embargoes upon the export of certain foods and raw 
materials—notably rice, beans, maize, hides and timber—though 
gil that the communique actually says is “everything possible 
will be done to meet the wishes” of Britain. 

The Brazilians have also declared that their new constitution 
“offers full guarantees” to foreign capital, and that its entry is 
welcome ; but it is by no means clear how these assurances will 
be construed in practice. In particular, in considering the posi- 
tion of Ceara Tramway Light and Power Company, Para Electric 
Tramway and Light Company, Manaos Tramways and Light 
Company and Leopoldina Railway Company, the Brazilians do not 

“exclude the possibility of organising mixed Anglo-Brazilian com- 

panies to take over and operate these British interests” but “are 

disposed preferably to lend sterling for the purchase of material 

for their rehabilitation.” 
Following so hard on the heels of the project for the Argentine 
railways, and the Brazilian Government’s own decision to exer- 
cise its Contractual right to take over the British-owned Sao 
Paulo Railway, the proviso here has a somewhat ominous ring. 
But no major changes are apparently imminent, for mixed 
commissions are to be appointed in Brazil (more correctly, 
the Brazilian Foreign Minister will “ propose” such appoint- 
ments) to study the needs of the Companies for new equipment 
and the best way of financing it. All of which may mean much 
or little ; but, taking the Agreement as a whole, the limiting 
factor will be Britain’s capacity to export—and, as earlier Notes 
this week show, her capacity to do so in redemption of past debts 
is very limited indeed. 


x x * 
Argentine Rails—Further Thoughts 


The description by Sir Montague Eddy of the Argentine rail 
agreement as “eminently satisfactory” failed, almost inevitably 
in this week’s markets, to stimulate any renewed interest in the 
stocks, after their recent advance. Sir Montague has stressed 
two points in connection with the agreement. First, it recognises 
equally both British and Argentine interests. Secondly, no agree- 
ment could be recognised by the British companies unless it were 
equitable to every class of holder. Sir Montague went on to 
particularise, in an interview given to the Financial Times: “The 
ordinary shareholders must be satisfied that they are getting a 
fair deal, or otherwise they will not approve the settlement. 
There must be give and take on the part of everybody.” 

These are admirable principles, but they do not carry the 
matter much further. Indeed, they could not, for the next 
tangible development from which stockholders can begin to assess 
their position must be an agreement between the British and 
Argentine technical missions on the size of the capital of the new 
Argentine company which is to acquire the railway undertakings. 
On this question, it is now clear that the 80 million pesos 
annual income to be guaranteed by the Argentine Government 
cannot be taken as a basis for calculating the size of the capital 
of the new company. But though it is not a basis, it can certainly 
be regarded, in conjunction with the firm 4% guarantee of net 
disposable income, as providing a floor—of about £125 million— 
below which the capital could hardly be fixed. 

The market’s disposition to await further developments before 
entering into new commitments in Argentine rail stocks has 
been fortified by the reflection that the negotiations on the size 
of the capital—upon which the whole question of compensation 
depends—are likely to be a good deal tougher than the closing 
stages of the talks a fortnight ago. The honeymoon period 1s 
over. It now remains to be seen whether the views of the two 
technical missions will readily coincide on the proper capitalisa- 
tion of the new company and its future earning power. The 
tailways have indeed gained very much from the agreement, for 
in its absence they would have been threatened with disaster 
with the lapsing of the Mitre Laws at the end of this year. But 
the rising cost structure of the railways is likely to continue, 
even when they are operated by an indigenous company ; indeed, 
at this moment demands for increased wages are being formulated 
which will represent a heavy burden on the undertaking. Calcu- 
lations based on the assumption that earnings are likely to be 
@earer 6 per cent than 4 per cent, and that the Argentine 

ernment will be content to remain a minority shareholder in 
the new company cannot be disproved. But they may well turn 
©ut to be very optimistic. 
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Rising Imports 


Imports in August were the highest for a year, both by 
value and volume, while exports were 15 per cent lower than 
in July. The increase in the visible adverse balance to nearly 
£40 million is a sharp reminder that exports have still a long 
way to climb and that imports cannot continue indefinitely at 
only 70 per cent of their pre-war volume. 

Part, but only part, of the movement in exports and imports 
was due to seasonal factors. The rise in imports was much in 
excess Of the normal seasonal increase, imports of foodstuffs 
reaching their highest total by value for over 25 years. Exports 
were affected by holidays and the September figures are nat 
expected to show much improvement. Thereafter, however, the 
employment returns indicate that the upward trend will be 
resumed. 

Of the changes im individual items, perhaps the most interest- 
ing are those in the metals group. The first check to exports 
of iron and steel manufactures was apparent in the July returns, 
and the August figures now show a fall in tonnage of nearly 25 
per cent. This reflects the shortage of steel and the decision 
taken some months ago to cut export allocations in the third 
quarter. In spite of the general reduction, there was an improve- 
ment in exports of tinplates and galvanised sheets, the two 
most important steel manufactures that are lagging far behind 
the 1938 level. On the import side, iron ore, scrap and semi- 
finished steel were all at rates comparable with 1938, imports of 
ore being nearly 50 per cent higher. 

The most disappointing of the export figures were those for 
textile manufactures. Cotton yarns and manufactures were 
lower, and woollen and worsted yarns and manufactures only 
slightly higher, than the average for the first half of 1946. For 
all textile manufactures, the August figures show an improvement 
of only 7 per cent over the corresponding figures for the first 
quarter of the year. 

With textiles all but marking time and steel allocations re- 
duced, further expansions in exports can hardly be rapid and will 
tend to be limited to the electrical goods, machinery, vehicles and 
chemicals groups. In August all of these showed 2 temporary 
set-back. But within the totals there were some important ex- 
ceptions, including textile machinery, dyestuffs, bicycles and 
aircraft, and there are some other items such as ships where 
the work now in progress is not reflected in current exports. 
There can be little doubt that this group of exports is still far 
short of its peak ; but it is also apparent that exports will not 
reach their objective unless the export drive is on a broader 
front than at present. 


* * * 


Credit Shortage Puzzles 


Lombard Street in the past few weeks has been passing 
through a phase of almost chronic stringency in the short loan 
market. Spasms of pressure began to occur with unusual fre- 
quency towards the end of August and have persisted ever since. 
Indeed, the technical difficulties of the discount houses seem lately 
to have become even more pronounced. By the early past of 
this week the market had had to seek aid from the authorities on 
no fewer than seven out of eleven successive working days. More- 
over, help was needed on both Saturdays—and Saturday strin- 
gency, except at half-year-end dates, is extremely rare. 

In market circles there is no clear agreement about the reasons 
for this situation. The most publicised explanation is that the 
Treasury has been financing itself too heavily by Treasury deposit 
receipts, while the resultant pressure has lately been accentuated 
by the accident that in each of the past few weeks there have 
been no maturities of T.D.Rs. on Mondays and Tuesdays. A 
second explanation is that the paying departments of the Govern- 
ment adopt no consistent practice and seem quite unaware of 
the importance to the banks of securing command of funds well 
before the close of each business day. 

This last factor may well account for some of the jerkiness in 
the flow of funds to the short-loan market, but there is no reason 
to suppose that its influence has been unreasonably mcreased in 
recent weeks. The first explanation given by the market is even 
less convincing. The Treasury must always meet its residual 
needs for finance by borrowing from the banking system, and 
whether it does so by bills or T.D.Rs., the money is required 
in order that it may be disbursed. Hence, unless there is a 
temporary block in the channel and funds are immobilised in 
public accounts, the money which is called from the banks 
or market rapidly reappears. There has been no evidence that 
immobilisation of money in Government hands has been eith 
larger or more frequent than usual. Nor has there been any 
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reduction in the credit base by the Bank of England: on the 
contrary, the Bank’s total deposits and its bankers’ deposits have 
both been running at unusually high levels. 

In these circumstances, the only possible explanation must 
be that a larger proportion of the total supply of money is being 
immobilised by the banks themselves. In other words, this per- 
sistent credit stringency must reflect the tendency, discussed in 
these columns three weeks ago, of several of the banks to reduce 
the scale of their window-dressing operations by working to a 
higher and more stable day-to-day cash ratio—a change which, 
incidentally, some members of the market have lately taken leave 
to doubt. This does not mean, however that a stable cash policy 
on the part of the banks must involve persistent credit stringency. 
If the banks are to hold a larger volume of effective cash, more 
cash must obyiously be created bs the authorities. At the 
moment, the additional sum requited is being created by a hand- 
to-mouth policy. It comes into being only as and when credit 
stringency forces the discount houses or banks to sell bills to the 
special buyer, and, since the bills involved are usually short bills, 
each instalment of new credit has only a very brief life. The 
authorities, no doubt, prefer not to alter their policy until the 
change in the banks’ practice has crystallised, but in due course 
the requisite expansion will presumably be consolidated more 
permanently into the credit base. 


* * * 


The Coal Crisis 


With only another month in which to stock coal for the 
winter, and the certainty of a famine ahead, coal output con- 
tinues to be miserably insufficient. Stocks at the end of July 
were already below the minimum required for efficient distribu- 
tion under winter conditions and are not likely to have been 
supplemented during August, when output was seriously reduced 

idays. The best that can be said is that output is a little 
better than last year, and that, over the summer months, more 
has been added to stock than in the corresponding months of 
1945. 

The August figures considered only in relation to those for 
August, 1945, were not unsatisfactory. Output averaged 3,065,000 
tons per week compared with 2,501,000 tons per week, and output 
per man-shift was .99 tons compared with .92 tons. August, 
1945, however, hardly provides a proper standard of comparison, 
since tonnage was lost in that month through victory celebrations 
as well as Bank Holiday. In relation to August, 1944, output 
was down last month by 120,000 tons per week, but output per 
man-shift was slightly higher. 

Comparisons of this kind, however useful as an indication of 
trend, should not be allowed to obscure the real gravity of the 
position. The ordinary householder will be lucky if he con- 
tinues this winter to get 70 per cent of the coal he used in the 
first years of the war ; the supply of fuel may well be the major 
limitation to industrial expansion ; and the international reper- 
cussions of the shortage, which are so commonly slurred over, 
may be even more serious. The lack of British coal is quite as 
disastrous to European reconstruction as the fall in production 
in the Ruhr, and just as much calculated to damage relations with 
France and other importing countries. British shipping is already 
suffering from the double inconvenience of a shortage of outward 
cargo and of having to procure bunker coal abroad at £5 per ton. 
The building industry is hampered in its efforts to obtain Swedish 
timber because the Swedes cannot cut enough to replace coal 
as a fuel and supply British importers simultaneously. And the 
loss in foreign exchange through the virtual disappearance of the 
export trade in coal is one that this country can ill afford. 


| It is right to recognise that there has been some improvement 
in Oufput in the last six months ; but it cannot be repeated too 


often that much more is possible, is needed, and is needed now. 
* * * 


More Treasury Bills 


The plea in these columns last week for a more flexible issue 
of “tender” Treasury bills was certainly opportune. At this 
week’s tender the amount on offer was stepped up by £10 million 
from the basic level of £150 million established early this year. 
The expansion has naturally been welcomed in the money market, 
ut in a rather subdued fashion, for the authorities rarely give a 
clue to their future intentions and the market is not yet convinced 
8 Se See 2 OF: oe eet, fem. the now all too 

iar pattern of Treasury bill policy. Each autumn since 1942 
the weekly offer has been raised for a few weeks in order to give 
the banks a chance to acquire substantial holdings of bills maturing 
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in the early weeks of the year, and thus to ease the pressure a 
the period of heaviest revenue flow to the Exchequer. It 

be taken for granted, therefore, that this week’s increase js any. 
thing more than a seasonal expedient. 

It has, however, some notable distinctive features. Neve 
before has the change occurred earlier than the second tender jy 
October ; and last year it was not made until October 19 (when, 
however, the increase was £20 million). More significant is th 
consequential fact that this increase cannot serve the 
revenue-smoothing purpose. Although bills dated on five day; 
next week will mature in January, a large part of the market; 
quota will comprise the Monday bills which mature at the en 
of this year and thus will be much in demand from the bank 
for balance-sheet purposes. And even the early January bills wij 
not remain in the market after the year-end: they will be sold p 
the authorities late in December to meet the banks’ withdraw) 
of loans for window-dressing—for the special buyer always de. 
mands short bills on such occasions, and the discount house 
regularly tender for early January paper for this specific purpose, 

Evidently, a new ingredient of policy explains this weeks 
change, and even if the offer were to revert to the basic {15 
million for a week or so (until the tax factor comes fully into 
play), it would still be reasonable to conclude that some concession 
has been made to the recent complaint of the banks and marke 
about the concentration of net new borrowing upon Treasury 
deposit receipts. This conclusion is confirmed, too, by the fact 
that the step has been taken at the end of a week in which the 
Treasury has been able ‘to reduce the total—at all events, the 
nominal total—of its borrowings from the banking system. For 
the first time for four weeks, the new issue of Treasury deposit 
receipts was less than the actual maturities, and the net repay- 
vue of not far short of £30 million was the largest since early 

une. 

* * * 


Surplus Ship Disposals 


The contrast between the British and American approaches 
to the disposal of surplus merchant ships is accentuated by the 
different magnitudes of the two problems. The war left the US 
Government with some 5,800 sea-going vessels of about 60 million 
tons deadweight carrying capacity, and the problem of disposing 
of these ships, with all its worldwide repercussions, was tackled 
with realistic foresight. The British Government’s method of 
attacking a much smaller problem (the exact scope of it has not 
been disclosed) has been arbitrary and piecemeal. 

Government surplus ships could, in theory, be sold, hired, laid 
up, scrapped or given away, though the last course has not 
commended itself to either Government, whatever value it may 
set on a merchant “fleet in being.” The US Maritime Con- 
mission formulated a policy, with detailed plans, which was sub- 
mitted to Congress for enactment as far back as 1944. The 
resultant Ship Sales Act of 1946 clearly sets out the principle to 
be adopted and at the same time complements the policy laid 
down by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Briefly, American 
purchasers are given the opportunity to buy the best type of 
ship at prices based on pre-war costs, with 25 per cent cash down 
and 20 years in which to pay off the remainder. The minimum 
price is based on a percentage of war cost, from 31} per cent in 
the case of Liberty ships to 50 per cent in the case of tankers, re- 
converted free to the purchaser, where necessary. Foreign buyers 
may also purchase surplus US tonnage, but not on more favour- 
able terms, and only when American requirements have been met. 
Even on these terms, the Commission does not expect to dispose 
of more than goo ships by sale. Chartering is limited to American 
shippers only, and it is not greatly encouraged. Of the remaining 
ships, a large number, having outlived their usefulness, are 
to be scrapped, while the remainder will be laid up to form a 
strategic reserve. The whole plan is realistically conceived, with 
emphasis upon the future prosperity of American-flag shipping. 

British surplus tonnage, of course, is of a different character, 
containing a proportion of more specialised liners and a large 
number of deep-sea tramps, more durable perhaps than the 
Liberty type. However, the Ministry of War Transport set of 
on the wrong foot during the war by a grudging offer to British 
owners to pay cash down against delivery of a vessel at the end 
of the war. This year came the arbitrary “ invitations to tender,’ 
which offered specific vessels for sale or charter to the highest 
bidder above a stated reserve. The first scheme was strictly 
limited to British owners and the second more extended, with 
a 3-year embargo on foreign registry. From the Treasury point 
of view, these schemes can be said to have met with success, 
though for the shipowner every bid was a blind gamble on the 
continuance of high freights, often for an “unseen” ship, But 
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they attracted plenty of short-term owners anxious to snatch quick 
profits. The Ministry has now reverted to the more normal com- 
mercial method of ship disposal, through a pool of expert ship- 
prokers. ‘The first list of tonnage, released this week, suggests 
that the system was adopted not out of regard for the brokers’ 
capabilities but because there was little likelihood of a rush to 
goquire the “dregs” at inflated prices. Plans for the disposal of 
ex-enemy tonnage will await announcement. 


x x * 


Banking Credit for France 


In recent months there have been signs of a heartening, 
though modest, revival of the traditional functions of London in 
jnternational finance. The “ acceptances” item shown in clearing 
pank balance sheets has, indeed, risen from under £100 million 
twelve months ago to over £163 million, at which level it can 
even look in the face the figures of the hey-day of the commercial 
pill; the average for 1929 was £203 million, and the highest 
recorded figure was £232 million in January of that year. This 
“acceptances ” total is, of course, a notoriously bad guide to the 
yolume of normal banking business in this field. There is no 
doubt that a large part .of the recent increase represents miscel- 
Janeous operations, such as the giving of guarantees and indem- 
nities, many of which are not even indirectly connected with over- 
seas trade. Indeed, although merchant banking acceptances, both 
in inland and overseas trade, are rising, it is believed that clearing 
bank acceptances, strictly so-called, have not shown any sub- 
stantial movement. There has, however, been a significant 
expansion in the amount of credit lines opened, especially for 
export trade. 

It is not, of course, usual for the banks to announce details of 
their operations, but of the known activities in this field the most 
striking have been those initiated by Hambros Bank. This house 
has lately followed up its earlier £1,000,000 credit for Czech 
industry by arranging similar facilities for France. A London 
banking syndicate, including also Morgan Grenfell and Company 
and Rothschild and Sons, have granted a sterling credit of 
{1,000,000 to a new French company known as the Union Finan- 
ciere d’Entreprises Francaises et Etrangéres, formed, with French 
Government support, by the Union Européenne Industrielle et 
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Financiére, the Credit Industriel et Commercial, the Credit du 
Nord, the Union des Mines and Messrs Worm et Cie. These 
facilities, like those extended to Czechoslovakia, are designed to 
finance French imports of industrial raw materials, and are in- 
tended to be self-liquidating through repayments from the pro- 
ceeds of the resultant increase in exports. The French indus- 
trialists concerned will draw direct on London in sterling, and 
their exchange risk will be covered by a guarantee from the Bank 
of France ; they will produce appropriate bankers’ guarantees of 


due payment in francs of the amount required to meet the bills at 
Maturity. 


* x * 


Peruvian Corporation Scheme Withdrawn 


The reconstruction scheme submitted last month by the 
directors of Peruvian Corporation, and endorsed by the investment 
trusts and insurance offices, was withdrawn at the class meetings 
on Thursday last week. For this decision the directors are to be 
commended, although it seems that they were uncertain whether 
the scheme had been sufficiently supported to obtain the necessary 
three-quarters majority of the debenture holders. Evidently, 
opposition to the scheme in The Economist and elsewhere swayed 
a sufficient number of the smaller holders of the debenture stock 
to withhold their support, on the grounds that it involved uncom- 
pensated sacrifices for them which could only be advantageous, if 
at all, to the preference and ordinary shareholders. 

Since the present moratorium is due to expire at the end of this 
year, it will be necessary to seek an extension, for otherwise the 
company would court the risk of receivership—which the debenture 
holders would hardly desire in their own interests. Given this 
short-term easement, the directors in consultation with representa- 
tives of the debenture holders intend to consider the alternatives 
of a further long-term moratorium, leaving the present capital 
structure as it stands, or of a revised reconstruction scheme which 
would meet the debenture holders’ viewpoint. Without prejudice 
to these discussions, it would seem preferable to make a clean job 
of financial reconstruction ; to leave the present capital out of 
relation with any reasonable estimates of future earning power, 
and to carry over arrears of debenture service equivalent to more 
than 60 per cent of the total debenture capital in issue would not 
be satisfactory. 
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EVENINGS WITH FAVOURITE AUTHORS 


Very soon the chill, dull evenings of Autumn will suggest 
drawn curtains, a fire, a comfortable chair and a book. 
Membership of W. H. Smith & Son’s Lending Library will 
ensure that you have always a book of your choice to hand. 
A class “‘ A” subscription costs £1 a year and gives you 
the right to borrow any book in the Library, including the 
latest additions. A class “‘ B” subscription for the same 
period costs 10/- and gives you a wide choice of good 
reading matter. 

If it is inconvenient to visit one of our branches, we would 
recommend our Direct Service. Terms of subscription 
are as above plus postage or carriage. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
500 Exchange Depots in England and Wales 
HEAD OFFICE: W.H. SMITH & SON, LTD., STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


St. Sampson's (hurch, 
Newgate, York. 
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castles, mansions 
of imposing ex- 
teriors . . . furnishings 
and decorations, price- 
less heirlooms of crafts- 
men of the past—these 
are the historic values 
rich in culture and art 
which are the back- 
ground of the Yorkshire 
of to-day with its thou- 
sands of craftsmen skilled 
in so many trades. 
This tradition is to be 
m scen throughout York- 
S wat shire, among its people, 
in its cities and towns, in its industries and is the solid 
foundation upon which “The Yorkshire Post” is 
established. 
Owned, edited and publisheds in Yorkshire it is indeed 
part of Yorkshire life, yet with that breadth of outlook 
which causes its viewpoints to be studied and quoted 
throughout the world. 


The Porkshire Post 


The Newspaper of the North 
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After the Wool Sales 


The first series of London wool sales closed this week. At 
these sales and at the auctions held during the month in the chief 
Dominion centres, the main feature has been the strong bidding 
by Continental buyers, especially France, Belgium and Switzer- 
jand. America has bought less heavily than was expected and 
British buyers tended to be cautious and selective in their bids. 
It is generally believed in the trade that most of the wool bought 
on British account was for export either in bale or after pro- 
cessing into yarn. In bidding for wool for manufacture into utility 
cloths, British buyers had to keep in mind the price-limits 
governing the utility programme, and they must also have been 
inclined to caution by the large stocks which they have already 
acquired and by the abundance of wool still to come forward from 
the Joint Organisation’s stocks. Only a trifling proportion of the 
wool on offer at the auctions has had to be bought in by the 
Joint Organisation representative. 

The rise in prices has been in line with the earlier advances 
at the Australian sales. In comparison with the British issue prices 
in force at the end of June, when the Joint Organisation closed 
down sales until the auctions, the rise has been from § to 15 
per cent, the biggest increase being in Australian greasy merinos 
and New Zealand scoured crossbreds. 

The general effect of the auctions has been to raise wool prices 
to a level that the home trade cannot readily follow at current 
prices for tops, yarn and cloth. It will be possible for Yorkshire 
to hold off a little longer before replenishing stocks, but sooner 
or later purchases will have to be made. This is bound to in- 
volve either a larger subsidy to utility cloth or an increase in the 
utility price-ceilings, unless in the meantime wool prices fall back 
again ; and of that there seems little likelihood short of a world 
pene. a a x 


“The Unknown Buyer ” 


The identity of the unknown purchaser whose recent offer 
to acquire from stockholders their interest in the Conversion 
Investment Trust was discussed on page 268 of The Economist 
of August 17th, has this week been officially revealed—though 
for some time unofficially anticipated—to be Hambros Bank. 
Holders of the necessary minimum of 90 per cent of the -stock 
have agreed to accept, and Hambros Bank now acquire by the 
deal a subsidiary investment trust and an investment portfolio, all 
at a cost of about £33 million. 

In accordance with the offer, the directors of Conversion 
Investment Trust have resigned and their place has been taken 
by the five managing directors of the Bank. An extraordinary 
general meeting will be convened shortly to change the Trust’s 
name and to split the capital into equal amounts of preference 
and ordinary stock. Hambros Bank will evidently retain the 
ordinary stock but the preference stock will be made available 
to the public by a placing or an offer for sale on the Stock 
Exchange. 

It remains to be seen how far the new subsidiary is to be 
used as a piece of investment machinery by the bank for holding 
general investments and how far the existing portfolio of invest- 
ments will remain intact. The only way in which an investment 
trust company could be established by the Bank under the 
present control of capital issues was by acquiring a going con- 
cern. This reinforces the view that the trust will become an 
instrument of the Bank’s investment policy, rather than remain 
a ready-made investment fund. If this is so, there may in due 
course be a considerable rearrangement of the Trust’s portfolio. 
But before the public is invited to participate in the proposed 
preference issue, there will no doubt be an occasion for a full 
explanation of policy from the new management. 


* * *« 
Trade Disputes 


The official returns of the number of working days lost as 
a result of tradz disputes during the first seven months of this 
year show that the period of transition from war to peace has 
not been accompanied, as might have been expected or as was 
the case after the end of the last war, by widespread strikes and 
industrial unrest. From January to July, 1946, a total of 1,327,000 
working days were lost in 1,337 disputes, involving 330,900 
workers. This compared with a total loss of 1,164,000 working 
days, in 1,292 disputes, invélving 315,000 workers in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. By contrast, in 1919, there were actually 
fewer disputes than in the first seven months of 1945, but 2} 
million workers were involved and nearly 35 million working days 
were lost. 
In July of this year, the loss of working days was 162,000, com- 
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pared with 223,000 in June and 169,000 in July, 1945. About half 
the July losses were accounted for by the engineering and ship- 
building group, but 29,000 working days, or nearly one-fifth, were 
lost as a result of the Northern Ireland banking strike. 

These figures should help to put in their true perspective the 
reports of widespread industrial unrest which periodically hit the 
headlines. Yet, it would be unwise for the Government or the 
trade union leaders to ignore the danger signals that have been 
given by dock workers and other industrial workers, and which 
reflect, more than anything else, dissatisfaction with the slow and 
cumbersome methods of their union negotiating machinery. 

. * * 


Coast Lines 


_ _ A considerable improvement in the layout and amount of 
information in the accounts of Coast Lines, with its diversified 
interests, has been effected for the year to December 31, 1945. 
A consolidated profit and loss account for the group now separ- 
ates trading profit for 1944 and 1945 from other income items 
and details of allocations are also available. The balance sheet, 
too, has gained in ease of reference by a rearrangement of items. 
Total income for the year, excluding £191,165 in credits from 
income earned in previous years and proceeds from the sale 
of assets, was £746,410, compared with £835,281 in 1944, and 
trading profits, at £711,969, show a reduction of 11 per cent 
on the year. After depreciation, taxation and an increased sum 
retained by subsidiaries, the parent company’s net profit. was 
£115,767, compared with £154,099 in 1944. A sum of £60,000 
has again been put to replacement and underwriting reserves 
and preference dividends absorb £97,125. The 5 per cent dividend 
the same as last year, and a £70,000 allocation to reserve have thus 
had to be met out of the £191,165 of special credits, a procedure 
followed in 1944.° In the balance sheet, fixed assets show an 
appreciable decrease, from £763,389 to £641,774, and the £40,000 
for goodwill has been written off from the 1944 profits. Since the 
outbreak of war the company’s fixed assets have declined 
noticeably, as would be expected, but the liquid position has 
been greatly improved. Net current assets since 1939 have 
been transformd from a debit balance of £147,882 to a credit 
balance of £446,310. 

The chairman’s statement emphasises the difficulties of the 
transition period. The tum-round time for ships is longer than 
before the war and cargo handling costs are higher. Maintenance 
costs are about 150 per cent of the pre-war level. Efforts are 
being made, however, to replace the shipping fleets. Three new 
motor passenger vessels and four coasting cargo vessels are on 
order and three ships have been acquired from the Government. 
In addition, since the accounts were closed, the Aberdeen Steam 
Navigation Company has been acquired through a subsidiary. 
As the chairman points out, such a programme of expansion 
will require considerable finance, but he leaves in question 
whether Coast Lines, even in its greatly strengthened financial 
position, has sufficiently expanded its accumulated resources to 
carry out, unaided, the necessary replacement and modernisation 
of its fleets. . The ordinary shares at 18s. 1o}d. yield £5 5s. 10d. 


per cent. 
Shorter Notes 


An agreement for a guaranteed weekly minimum wage of 
75 per cent of normal earnings has been concluded in the cotton- 
spinning industry, and will come into effect on Monday, 
September 30th, when the Essential Works Order is withdrawn 
from the industry. This brings spinning into line with weaving 
and finishing. The spinning operatives have also approved an 
agreement based on the recommendations of the Evershed Report 
for assistant spinners and other ancillary workers. 

* 


Under the tin price agreement announced this week, the price 
to Nigerian producers has been raised from £300 a ton, free along- 
side ship, to £340 for the first half of 1946 and to £357 10s. for 
the second half of the year. From July rst the basic price for 
Malayan producers will be £370 per ton ex Eastern smelter com- 
pared with £300 before smelting. The selling price for Straits 
tin for export will be raised from September 26th from £351 to 
£372 per ton ex works Penang or Singapore. UK domestic and 
export prices are being advanced to £380 Ios. a ton from their 
respective levels of £300 and £357: 


Details have now been published of the amounts of Brazil 
bonds outstanding at June 30th under plans A-and B. The total 
for A, which maintained nominal value of the bonds at a new 
rate of interest, is £61,851,856. Under plan B, which provided 
for cash payment on acceptance, a cut in nominal value and a 
shorter redemption period, some £67,854,540 of stock will rank. 
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£1,000 at death 


at reduced premiums 
for the first five years 


Examples 
Age next Annual 
birthday Premium 
35 £8 
45 £12 
55 £22 


Ask for a quotation at your age 
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An unpleasant vice in its worst forms; but a 
human enough weakness in its milder aspects. Who, 


“} for example, could blame any woman for coveting 


her neighbour’s Eagle Range? More especially if 
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the excellence of the neighbour’s cooking ! 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
Ke 


TARRAN INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


MR ALAN P. GOOD’S REVIEW 


The adjourned eleventh ordinary general 
meeting of Tarran Industries Limited was 
held, on the 26th instant, in London. 


Mr Alan P. Good (chairman) said that the 
meeting which was adjourned in December 
Jast had not been held before as the directors 
bad hoped to finalise the claims against 
Government Departments so that the balance 
sheet for September 30, 1945, could be 
submitted to shareholders with the out- 
standing claims settled. 


Secondly certain investigations were being 
made by the Director of Public Prosecutions 
and it was desirable to postpone the meeting 
until these investigations were completed. 
However, the meeting could not be post- 
poned beyond September 30th, and it has 
therefore been necessary to convene it 
although all claims have not been settled, nor 
the investigations completed. 

Shareholders will remember that the com- 

y had two contracts with the Ministry of 
forks ; one for the production and erection 
of 1,000 houses in Hull, the other for the 
production only of 10,000 houses. This latter 
contract has been extended to 11,000 houses. 
The contract for the houses in Hull was 
completed at Easter, 1946, and it is hoped 
to complete the other contract before the end 
of January, 1947. 


It is only right to emphasise the fact that 
the new directors came into control in 
December, 1944, and that the trading for the 
year represents little more than six months’ 
work by the new board. Nevertheless con- 
siderable progress has been made during 
the year. New factories have been acquired 
under lease at Belshill near Glasgow, at 
Middlesbrough and at Sutton-on-Hull. The 
factories at Clough Road, Hull, and at 
Thorpe, Leeds, have been considerably ex- 
tended. 


THE ‘* WOOLAWAY ” AND “ NEWLAND" 
HOUSES 


The company has taken an interest in 
Woolaway Constructions, Limited, which 
controls the British patents on a form of 
prefabricated house which is suitable to 
tural areas. The Woolaway House, which is 
built of prefabricated units made out of 
lightweight or aerated concrete, has been 
approved by the Burt Committee and passed 
by the Ministry of Health for loan purposes. 
A number of contracts for the erection of 
Woolaway Houses are already in hand. The 
company has also developed its own model 
of a factory-made house, suitable for industrial 
areas, called the Newland House. This house 
has also been passed by the Burt Committee 
and approved by the Ministry of Health for 
loan purposes. Contracts have yet to be 
made for this house with the different local 
authorities, but we have arranged to contact 
local authorities and obtain the necessary 
orders, and we see no difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient orders to keep the company’s fac- 
tories fully employed during next year. In 
addition, the company has developed a 
bungalow specially suitable for rural areas, 

it is anticipated that during next year 
the company will develop a range of models 
80 as to be able to cater for the varying 
needs of different local councils. 


It is hoped that the accounts for the year 
ending September 30, 1946, will not be 
delayed for anything like the time the 
oe accounts have been delayed, and we 
ope that these accounts will be presented 
m the course of the next four months. It 
is the intention of the directors at the same 
ume to submit proposals for reconstruction. 
It is reiterated that on the reconstruction any 
new issue of shares will be offered to the 
existing shareholders in the first instance. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
DISTILLERIES AND WINES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The twelfth annual ordinary general meet- 
ing of South African Distilleries and Wines, 
Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, in 
London, Mr H. R. Mosenthal (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

The consolidated net profits of the sub- 
sidiary companies for the year ended Feb- 
ruary 28, 1946, amount to £869,299 South 
African currency, before providing for 
taxation, compared with £712,097 last year, 
an increase of £157,202. 

With sales still controlled these satisfactory 
results have been achieved by increased turn- 
over. Some measure of relief from the heavy 
liability for taxation has been afforded this 
year by the reduction of South African Excess 
Profits Duty from 15s. to Ios. in the £ and 
Trade Profits Special Levy by 334 per cent. 
The total liability for South African taxation 
on the profits earned during the year is 
£480,405. This compares with last year’s 
figure of £599,276, of which, however, 
£130,256 was provided to give effect to the 
altered method of computing the reserves for 
taxation. 


FINAL DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT 


After payment of dividends by the sub- 
sidiary companies and giving effect to the 
provision for taxation, there remain undistri- 
buted profits in the hands of the subsidiaries 
of £348,108, as compared with £177,684 at 
February 28, 1945. Dividends received from 
the subsidiary companies for the year under 
review have enabled the directors of this com- 
pany to propose the distribution of a final 
dividend on the Ordinary stock of 15 per 
cent., less income tax. 

Last year I drew your attention to the 
fact that the sales of the operating companies 
were more than double in value _ those 
recorded in the year ended February, 1937. 
The sales in the year ended February, 1946, 
of wines and brandy, in terms of gallons, are 
double the quantity of those sold in the year 
ended February, 1937. 

Now, as to the future, the operating com- 
Panies were advised in the early part of this 
year by the Wine Growers’ Association that 
the Association was no longer prepared to 
sell them sufficient matured brandy to make 
up the difference between what they had 
available from their own reserves and a figure 
that would be sufficient to allow them to 
maintain their sales on the basis of the year 
under review. 


DROUGHT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Further, there has been a drought in South 
Africa which has had its effect upon the 
grape crop, and, as a result, they have been 
unable to purchase their full requirements of 
wine, so that during the whole of the financial 
year ahead it will be necessary to ration 
practically every product which they market. 
This must, to some extent, affect their profits, 
but it is very difficuit at this stage to gauge 
with any degree of accuracy the extent to 
which these companies will be affected as it 
is still unknown to what degree their over- 
heads can be reduced with the reduction in 
sales which rationing will enforce upon them 
and whether the tairly substantial pre-war 
trade in whisky, continental wines and 
brandies may be revived and help to mini- 
mise the shortfall referred to. 

Further, there is the possibility of taxation 
changes which might also have their effect 
on the final profit figures, adversely or 
favourably. The taxation suffered by the 
operating companies and this company on 
their profits during the past six years has 
amounted to over £2,000,000—a fantastic 
figure. 

The report was adopted. 
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GOLD EXPLORATION AND 
FINANCE OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 
this Company was held, on the 24th instant, 
in London, Mr P. E. Marmion presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts: There was an increase of £7,268 
in the net revenue for the year, which 
amounted to £38,291, compared with £31,023 
for the previous year. It is proposed to pay 
a first dividend of 6d. per stock unit. 

A new feature cf the accounts is the con- 
soligated balance-sheet and profit and loss 
account, which show the combined position 
of your company, Champagne Syndicate, 
Western Mining Corporation, Central Norse- 
man Gold Corporation, and Gold Mines of 
Australia. The information they contain will 
be helpful in giving a comprehensive picture 
of your company’s position. In particular I 
would draw your attention to the total of 
the current assets less current liabilities of 
the group, which is now almost £600,000. 

Considerable progress has been made in re- 
covering from the effects of the war. Develop- 
ment in existing mines and prospecting for 
new ones have been resumed on a consider- 
able scale in a determined effort to strengthen 
ore reserves and increase the scope of opera- 
tions. 

In this connection it is very gratifying to 
know that the Commonwealth Government 
has promised full co-operation in the gold 
mining industry’s endeavours to restore and 
expand its activities. It must not, however, 
be overlooked that while the price of gold 
remains practically stationary the cost of 
equipment and operating supplies has 
advanced greatly. 

The report was adopted. 


GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE, LIMITED 


IMPROVED MANPOWER SITUATION 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held on the 24th instant, 
in London, Mr P. E. Marmion (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the accounts:—The 
most important feature of the year was the 
marked improvement in the man-power situa- 
tion. In consequence, since the end of the 
year, output has been restored to the pre-war 
normal, four-weekly rate of 12,000 tons. 

The net result of differences in revenue 
and expenditure was an improvement in 
operating profit of £2,602, from £41,478 to 
£44,080. We recommend a dividend of 6d. 
per unit of stock from gold-mining profits, 
and a bonus of 44d. per unit from general 
profits, both less U.K. income-tax at 9s. in 
the £. 

Development expenditure, after crediting 
the cost of ore won, was just over £5,000 
higher than in the year before, representing 
a considerable improvement in the footage 
accomplished, the total of 7,378 ft. being 
1,204 ft. in excess of the previous year’s 
figure. 

Good industrial relations were maintained 
during the year, as was the case throughout 
the war, and there has been no important 
change in the rates of pay and conditions 
of employment, beyond the automatic fluc- 
tuations in the basic wage and industry 
allowance due to variations in the cost of 
living and the price of gold. Recently, how- 
ever, the Australian Workers’ Union have 
put in a claim, through the normal channels, 
for a substantial advance in the rates of wages 
and a revision in working conditions for all 
workers engaged in the West Australian gold 
mining industry, 

The report was adopted, 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Markets have been nervous this week 
except in quite isolated cases. The setback in Wall Street, anxiety 
about international politics and fears for the home coal position have 
caused an appreciable reaction. Brazilian bonds responded favourably 
at first to the Anglo-Brazilian trade agreement but there was consider- 
able profit-taking and hesitation in Argentine rails. Despite the mid- 
week improvement in Wall Street, the tone remained depressed in 
the industrial market. 

In the gilt-edged market, 2} per cent. Consols were practically 
unchanged on the week at 97 but selected dated issues were slightly 
firmer. Home Rails have been quietly tirm. Among foreign bonds, 
Brazilian stocks continued to rise earlier in the week following the 
improvement last week on the trade agreement announcement. German 
Potash bonds have also had another good week. 

The industrial share market has been dull and quiet, some spectacular 
advances in Brazilian stocks earlier in the week being against the general 
trend. Hammonds, Bradford, improved at first in a dull brewery 
and distilling market. Building shares have been on ofier. Prices 
were marked down as a precautionary measure in a wide selection 
of industrials in general, though not heavy, selling. Triplex Glass 
were weaker than most on the announcement of the poor trading 
results last year. Leading oil shares were weaker early in the week 
on slight selling pressure but there was no distinct trend in mid-week. 
Rubber and tea shares were dull. 

Among mining shares, De Beers were firm on news of large diamond 
discoveries in Tanganyika, but were below the best later in the week. 
Short rallies in gold shares have not been maintained and the market 
has been rather dull. Rhodesian copper shares were marked down 
on fears of further labour trouble. 


Stock Exchange : London 


























“FINANCIAL TIMES” INDICES 
| Security Indices Yield 
Total Corres. | i ia 
1946 Bargains Day | 
in S.E. 1945 30 Ord. 20 Fixed | 23% Ord. 
| shares* | Int. 7 Consols Shares 
i ; ! 
| °, °, 
Sept. 19.... 8,624 | 6,511 | 125-2 ; 142 -4 2-56 3-74 
pe cas 8,039 | 6,612 | 124-9 | 142-4 2-57 3-75 
es 8,695 j 8,152 | 124-0 | 142-4 2-57 | 3-78 
a MN ie 9,401 5,a72 ! 122-4 142-3 2-57 | 3°83 
pee (earmae 9,104 6,451 121-0 142-3 2°57 3-88 
~* July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 129-3 (June 18) ; 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135-9 
(Jan. 2). 
, 
New York 
(WEEKLy INpIcEs) (1935-39= 100) 
1946 j 
a a | Sept. Sept. Sept 
: 4 ll 18 
Low High . .. 194; 
Sept. May | 1946 1945 194 
18 19 | 
354 Industrials.......... | 126-3 163 -2 131-8 127-7 126-3 
Se Reese. os 45s 116-0 163 -3(a) 123-7 | 121-9 116-0 
20 Utilities. ........... 109 -2 132-3 110-9 109-9 109-2 
402 Stocks ......... 123 -2 158 -7 128-2 | 124-8 123-2 
AWGN MEF. wo ee eve 4-22 3-14(c) | 4-03 | 4-15 4°22 
t “50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Aug. 28. (c) April 7 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity INpDEx oF 50 CoMMON STOCKS 





(1925= 100) 
ge ; Biased 
1946 | Average | Transactions | 1946 | Average | Transactions 
Sept. 12....... 144-9 1,990,000 | Sept. 16...... | 1486 1,490,000 
acs Se ébrevSp 147 -6 1,710,000 at Mlle» 6's 147-4 1,390,000 
Ra | Closed | Closed hk lee 142-9 2 100,000 
1946: High. 184-6 (May 29. —~<C«‘<Low «240-9 (Sept. 10). i 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nomina: Con- New 
September 28, 1946 Capita versions Money 
£ £ £ 
Tea Sen Pb W.0o% - op stds -gtybstovbtben serene 247,000 me 259,550 
Fe Se NG 5 05.4 - cic ~ bbe eh ece.o de> op 2,346,849 645,000 5,095,401 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 524. 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year £ £ 
I a Ei win ann ad ee Bene ene ka i's 1,055, 366,041 596,782,761 
BED TAN nn o Fel Rave cag oo oc whvel dete soos pe bEe~ so ee 1,186,503,494  1,086,950,550 
Destination* Nature oi Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countrie- Deb. Pref. Ord 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1946 (to date). 538,287,306 53,573,467 4,921,988 403,055,648 29,290,966 164,456,147 
1945 (to date). 1,066,153,952 19,656,145 1,140,453 1,031,435,555 6,079,454 49,435,541 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to September 18, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


W. and A. Gilbey (distilled products merchants).—Capital, £720,099 
5 per cent cumulative preference shares of £10 each, £690 000 
participating preferred stock and £30,000 ‘ordinary management stock, 
Permission is sought to deal in London. Voting rights on these ty, 
classes of capital are limited. Participating preferred stock carry 5 per 
cent dividend and thereafter rank pari passu for dividends with ordi 
management stock once they have received 5 per cent. Profits after 
EPT but before income tax: 1943, £225,492; 1944, £227,941; 1945, 
£221,335. Dividends paid from 1936 to 1945: 20 per cent on ordi 
shares. Net current assets at December, 1945, were £2,170,715, 


Thomas Harrington (vehicle body builders)—Capital. £50,000 jg 
5 per cent £1 cumulative preference shares and £30,000 in 2s. ordi 
shares. Permission is sought to deal in London. Profits after EPT 
but before income tax were as follows: 1944, £19,674; 1945, £19,463; 
1946, £21,560. Dividend on 30,000 £1 ordinary shares was Io pet 
cent free of tax in 1945 and in 1946. Net liquid assets at June 30, 1946, 
were Dr. £8,641. In September Erlangers subscribed £50,000 at par 
for the new preference shares and have agreed to purchase 200,000 25, 
ordinary shares at 16s. each. 


Stedall and Company (machine tool wholesalers).—Capital, £128,985 
in 4} per cent debentures and £116,912 in 5s. ordinary shares. Per. 
mission is sought to deal in the ordinary shares. Profits before income 
tax were £31,719 in 1943, £26,136 in 1944, £27,510 in 1945. - No 
ordinary dividend was paid in 1944 and 1945. Net current assets at 
December 31, 1945, were £192,590. The Charterhouse Finance Cor. 
a _ agreed to purchase 233,825 5s. ordinary shares at 
17s. 6d. each. 


David Dixon and Son (woollen manufacturers).—Capital, £54,770 
in £1 6 per cent cumulative preference shares and £54,770 in §3 
rdinary shares. Permission is sought to deal in both classes on the 
London Stock Exchange. Six per cent was paid on the preference and 
I5 per cent on the ordinary shares in 1945-46. Profits after NDC and 
EPT were: 1943-44, £14,798 ; 1944-45, £15,332; 1945-46, £19,052, 
Singer and Friedlander have purchased 40,000 of the £1 preference 
shares at 20s. each and have agreed to purchase 60,000 of the §s, 
ordinary shares at I5s., subject to permission to deal being granted, 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 


United Dominions Trust (hire purchase finance).—Offer of 400,000 
£1 ordinary shares at 65s. per share. The proceeds will be used partly 
in connection with the acquisition of the ordinary shares of Ryders 
Discount Company. Shares are offered in the ratio of 2 for each £3 
stock held on September 13, 1946. 

Welgedacht Exploration Company (mining).—Offer of £376,200 
5 per cent registered first mortgage debentures convertible at par into 
fully-paid ordinary shares of ros. each at the rate of 10 shares for 
each £5 nominal value of debenture, until the date of the first annual 
redemption drawing. {£15 debentures offered for every 50 shares held, 
Funds required to bring property into production on basis of a milling 
capacity of 25,000 tons a month. 


New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close | Close Close 

Sept. Sept. 3. Commercial Sept. Sept. | Sept. Sept. 

1. Railroads 17 24 and Industrial 17 24 17 4 
Atlantic Coast.. 53 48} Am. Smelting .. 49 50 Int. Paper ..... 422 4 
Can Pacific.... 14§ 13} Am. Viscose.... 544 523 Liggett Myers... 88 85) 
Gt. Nthn. Pt.... 464 45 Anaconda...... 393 37} | Nat. Distillers... 239% 233° 
N.Y. Central... 17: 164 | Beth. Steel..... 94; 94} | Nat.Steel...... 79} 78 
Pennsylvania... 314 27§ Briggs Mfg..... 36 34 | Phelps Dodge... 33 & 
Southern ...... 40 335 Cilansieol Abin 58 555 | Proct.Gamble.. 57 56% 
Chrysler ....... oat 86 | Sears Roebuck.. 39}* 39° 

2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 20} 18§ | Shell Union.... 33) 3h 
Amer. Tel. ..... 77t 1714 Eastman Kodak 213 208 Std. Oil N.J . 67h 65, 
Int. Telephone... 193 17} Gen. Electric... 40} 38} 20th.Cen. Fox.. 434 ay 
Pacific Light... 59 55$ | Gen. Motors.... 55} 51% | United R. Drug. 119* ll} 
People’s Gas... 96 91 | Inland Steel.... 36§ 37} U.S. Steei...... Tle @& 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 34 33 | Int. Harvester... 80} 753 | West’house E... 26% 25fe 
W. Union Tel... 25 21} Inter. Nickel... 31 30} Woolworth. .... 41, 4h 


* New Stock 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended September 24th there was no change in the index. The 
crops component was 150.9, raw materials 258.2, and the complete index 
197.4. 

*“ THE ECONOMIST "’ INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 











(1927 == 100) 
Mar. | _ Sept. Aug. Aug. Sept 
31, 12, | 13, 27, 10, 
193s7* | 19845 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
ing. - ! eat ; stain 
Cereals and Meat........ 93-0 107-1 | 109-5 he-v 110-0 
Other Foods............ | 70-4 107-3 106 -7 106-7 106-7 
SENOS. Latest. ocukt << os 74-2 105-4 110-8 110-8 110-8 
in. ss achtanensan 113 -2 154-3 195 -2 197-1 | 197-1 
Miscellaneous. ..... 87-0 | 127-8 | 126-7 | 126-7 138-5 
einer intiaiatiniaceeeeaneapenctgenncnsiinsatctne tit encanta j a mal 
Complete index... .... | e7-2 | 119-4 | 126-4 | 126-7 | 129.5 
veer eres ere ed FoI 1 |) Peer GO 1p Ol: 
1913=100.......... ..| 199 | 164-4 | 173-9 | 1974-4 | 1782 





* Highest level reached during 1932-5! “recovery. i 
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COST + vtING INDEX 
(July, ee 0) 
. | | 
First Day of | | Fuel and| Other All 
Month | Food | Rent Clothing | Light | Items | Items 
a "S ape =“ oh 
2 1k ey 1. Ber) ae 
OUD. .......---00- 162 208 182 179 | 155 
94] (annual «re 164 380-385 | 22 | 230 199 
mo» 164 | 395-400; 240 | 265 200 
164 345 | 284 | 291 198 
mo» 164 345 | 256 291 200 
ccscssess 166-345-350 | 275 «| 291 204 
joy wm cecccesencce 166 345-350 | 275 291 207 
Bug. om coresseeseees 166 345-350 | 276 291 205 
Sept. ceeereceeeee 166 | +345 =| 276 292 203 
EE nccccccccocee 168 45 = 6| = (276 290 203 
esescccses 168 | 345-350 276 294 205 
TF cocccccces eee 168 345-350 | 278 | 296 205 
Sep. w oceeccceeeeees ° 168 bet cae ak | ats 203 
= ~ Source : ~ Ministry of Labour Gazelle. SS” eres 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Sept. 10, Sept. 24 
1946 1946 
ns (per bushel)— Cents Cents 
Gea Wheat, COED, TOM... dcbnbcwe ses iecdu cont Wevuibeced 1973 2028 
Maize, Chicago, "Jan. stplatebelktieen~ecddeabetdenesen 132 139 
Oats, Chicago, November .... od 73; 7 
Rye, — Cocceieccccvccccccccccesccccces . oe oe 
‘ALS 
= a Consctiont Cocco eewesened 14-375 44-375 
Tin, N Y. Straits, spot.... < 52 -Ou 52 -00 
N.Y., spot ...... a 8-10 8-10 
Spelter, East St. Louis, ~~? at tect woe owsnes odeegoce 8 -25 *25 
Corton (per Ib.) — 
J, 20Oe . 0. . cau cae benen gists eonsaeoee 36-75 38 -24 
BLY, Am. oid. Oct, . oo 0'000006006 0s ccdccencecceccces 35-85 37-48 
MisCELLANEOUS— 
Moody’s Index of staple commodities, Dec, 31, 1931 <= 100. 326-4 33 3 


MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 


IRON AND STEEL STATISTICS 

The following tables are taken from “ Statistics of the Iron and 
Steel Industry of the United Kingdom for the Year 1945,” the annual 
review of the British Iron and Steel Federation, which may be obtained 
price 5/-) from Steel House,. Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
JaBLE I.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF FURNACES IN BLAST PER WEEK 

AND OUTPUT PER FURNACE. 
1938, 1943-1945 


7 A 


| 
Average No. of Furnaces in Blast 









| Output 
| | _ per 
Year Foundry, | Blast Furnace 
Forge, and | Furnace | r 
| Hematite Basic | Direct arab. Total dios 
| Castings Alloys | 
. l oo | os 
| No. No. No. No. No. 000’s tons 
Etsnep ese 21-89 42-74 30:05 | 3:85 | 98 +53 68 -6 
"a | 13-17 67 -59 23 -66 3-08 | 107-50 66-9 
| 13-34 64-17 18 -93 4-42 | 100-86 66 -8 
| 13-54 59-13 | 22-85 3467 | 99-19 71-7 





| 
TasLE II1.—MATERIALS CONSUMED IN THE PRODUCTION OF PiG IRON 
AND BLAST FURNACE FERRO-ALLOYS 
1938, 1944, 1945 
(000 Tons) 


Materials Consumed | 























; 7 ra 
Scrap | Coke 
: Iron Ore and 
Qualit g and | Con- 
: | Manganese Ore§ | Sinter | Lime- | Other Total | sumedt 
re ° stone Ma- 
| terials 
Home * | ported | t 
i Se 
Hematite L 
800 -8)1,812-2) ... §63-1 136-1, 3,212-2/1,560-9 
SN Gint n'¢ nie os 582-2) 787 -2) 324-5} 374-5) 188-2) 2,256 -6) 1,052 -4 
ae kp 6 igh 443-5)1,104-0 229-6) 329- 3 179-7| 2,286 -1) 1,103 -0 
Basic : | | 
56 4 cae 7,876 -6|2,108-1;_... 763-7; 744-4 11,492 -8) 4,184 -6 
ME SAG duleed 10,559 -7| 855-5) 1,844 -7| 1,487 5] 882 -6| 15,630 -0) 5,926 -8 
DRhedakdec.0% 8,757 -1) 1,907 -9| 1,940 -6 1,276 ‘3 848 -1) 14,730 -0| 5,625 -9 
Foundry, forge and | 
direct castings : 
ee 024-9} 490-0) ... 429-2) 278-7) 4,222 -8) 1,697 -2 
Sera 1,529-8| 93-2) 100-3) 233-4 269-3) 2,226-0| 957-2 
a 1,963°7,| 216-0} 124-0) 280 ‘0| 284-8) 2,868 -5| 1,256 -5 
Bist furnace ferro- 
alloys : 
See 13-0} 222-1) ... 65 -3) 1-7; 302-1) 201-0 
oe 11-5} 306-6 0-1, 94-4 2-1) 414-7) 280-9 
eager 5-0} 243-6 2-8; 70-0 2-7| 324-1) 206-2 
Tota: | 
1938 ..... 6,761 -1| 11,715 -3) 4,632-4) .... | 1,821 -3) 1,160 -9| 19,329 -9| 7,643 -7 
2904 2.0% 6,736 -5) 12, 683 -2| 2,042 -5| 2,269 -6| 2,189 -8) 1,342 -2| 20,527 3) 8,217 -3 
1945 ..... 7,107 -4| 11,169 -3| 3,471 -5| 2,297 1,955 6 1,315 +3} 20,208 -7| 8,191 -6 








w and calcined, as charged. 
* 17-14 cwts. (1944) and 18 -54 ewts. (1945) of home ore and 3 -04 cwts. (1944) and 3 -20 cwts. 


(1945) of imported ore were used in the manufacture of 1 ton of sinter. 


le ore, cinder and scale. 


t Includes coal consumed in raw state, mainly used in the production of foundry and 
pig iron. 


$23 


TABLE ITI.—Propvuction oF STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS (INCLUDING 











| 
Total 
| 


ALLoy), By Process, 1937-1945 
(000 Tons) 
_ake wt 
Bessemer Ingots Open Hearth Ingots Electric és 
Year |—————_—_- 7 ——— so Ingots 
Acid | Basic | Acid | Basic Ingot eee C: astings| 
—S _ ! = ! } — — a 
| | 
1937 .. 254-6 | 417-6 2,215 -0 9,660 -0 154-6 60-8 | 221-4 
1938 .. 163-9 430-6 | 1,665-0 7,730 -°9 | 159-5 63-2 | 184-8 | 
1939 .. 232 8 7016 | 2,096-1 9693-1 | 212°4 79-6 | 205-7 | 
1940 .. 175-6 738 -0 | 2,099 -3 9,262-0 | 309-3 126-1 | 265-0 | 
1941.. | 97-9 | €95-8 | 1740-7 | 8933-7 | 411-5 | 161-3 | 271-3 | 
1942... 95-5 726 °4 | 1532-3 9,376 -9 638 -7 221-0 350-9 | 
1943... | 72-1 731-3 1,343 -2 9,542-1 | 726-4 265 “6 350 -5 
1944... | 85-4 708 -5 1,115 -4 9,084-5 | 546-7 248 -4 353-3 
1945... | 170-7 687 -0 1111-9 9,014-0 | 361-4 180 -6 298 -8 


| 


w 
to 
- 

Sv vraMp and 


| 12,142 





TABLE IV.—MaTERIALS CONSUMED PER TON OF STEEL INGOTS AND 
CASTINGS (INCLUDING ALLoy) PRopucED, 1938, 1944-1945 























































































































Pig Iron a 

| % | | § 

| Cast | £ | | & 
Process ei = | bre | Iron |Oxides|; @ | Fluxes) = | Total 

Cold | P | Scrap ‘3 | g 

Miner | Metal | we | 3 

| Metal | | a) 

| | | Be 
1938 Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. | ie Cwts. | Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. 
Open Hearth Acid.. #4 7-25 | 13-44 | 0-68 | 0-83 | 0-43 | 0-20 | 0-56 | 23-39 
Open Hearth Basic . 6 -43 2-71 | 10-61 | 1-21 | 1-83 | 0-26 | 2-06 | 0-66 | 25-77 
Bessemer Acid..... 17 -02 101 | 2°36 | 1°04; ... | 1-21 ort. 1 ase 22 -64 
Bessemer Basic . 21-49 0-09 1-56 | | 0-21 2-79 | 0-38 | 26-52 
Electric........00. we | 0°59 | 18-65 | 2 4 0-32 | 2-06 | 0-77 | 0-69 | 23-08 
Stock Converter.... 12 -04 | | 8-85 | 0 05 Zz 0-73 | 0-53 | 0-05 | 22-25 
Pcs vn «gnnens ; 10 “22 | | 12 “73 | | 0-08 | 0-74 | 0-71 | 0-68 | 25-16 
AVERAGE...... 5-95 | 3-37.| 10-75 | 1-03 | 1-51 | 0-34| 1-71 | 0-63 | 25-29 

1944 | apy | 
Open Hearth Acid.. 6-55 | 14-53 | 0-45 a| i: = 0-51 1 | 0-62 | 23-40 
Open Hearth Basic . 3-73 | 11-22 | 0-64 0-26 | 2-10 | 0-79 | 26-23 
Bessemer Acid ..... oe | 1°82] | 1-40] nce |: vee ESOS 
Bessemer Basic .... oe | ‘tt | 0-21 | 3-43 | 0-55 | 27-37 
ee ae 0-29 | 20-49 | 0-01 | 0°37 | 0-89 0-93 | 0-48 | 23-46 
Stock Converter.... 11-53 | 10-17 | 0-01 | 0-01 | 0-23 | 0-57 | 0-03 | 22-55 
pa 6-14 | 17 02 | | - | 0-07 | 0-84 | 0-72 | 0-83 | 25-62 
AVERAGE...... 3-60 | ll 62 | 0 *52 | 1-21 | 0-34 1-87 | 0-73 | 25-80 
1945 | | | 

Open Hearth Acid.. | 6-41) 14- 71 0-43 0-43 | 0-18 | 0-63 | 23-34 
Open Hearth Basic . 5° “89 3-56 | 11-55 | 0-68 is | 0-24 | 2-03 | 0-79 26 -12 
Bessemer Acid ..... 19-26 | ... | 2-68 + eels |. | 23-06 
Bessemer Basic .... | 22°49 | | 1-01 | | 0-19 | 3-31 | 0-56 | 27-56 
pe ee rey | 0-31 | 20-52 | 0: ‘01 | 0: 34 | 0-93 | 1-00 | 0-52 | 23-63 
Stock Converter.... | 11-60 | 10-19 os -- | 0-26 | 0-63 | 0-02 22-70 
TRGRORER KS 050 <ids 5s 00 | 6-21 | 16-86 | 0 ‘01 | | 0 O01 | 0-76 | 0-66 | 0-80 25°31 
AVERAGE...... 3-50 | 11-62 | ry 56 | 1°13 | 0-31 | , i: $2 | 0-74 | 25-76 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The recent credit stringency persisted 


until Wednesday this week. 


Its wider causes and implications are 


discussed in a Note on page 515, but, in detail, it reflected the absence 
of TDR maturities on Monday and Tuesday, and of Treasury bills on 


Monday. 


On both days the market had to seek special aid. The 


amount involved on the Tuesday was large, accentuated by calling by 
at least one large bank, in addition to the one that was due to make 


up on that day. 


Thereafter the position eased progressively : 


on 


Wednesday, when there were TDR maturities but no payments fell 
due for bills (owing to the incidence of Christmas), no further special 
aid was needed, while by Thursday money had become really plentiful. 


The Bank return apparently reflects this change, for bankers’ 
deposits have risen by £41 million to nearly £303 million—not far 
short of the figure reached at the time of the August make-up; but 
it deserves to be emphasised that on the day on which the return was 


made up the market position was no more than comfortable. 


Hence 


the real significance of this expansion lies in its confirmation of the 


change in bank 


cash habits. 


The fact that a large increase occurs at 


the make-up period is, of course, proof that substantial window- 
dressing still continues, but the further fact that the total now required 
at such periods is so much larger than had become customary (even 
allowing for the change in the level of bank deposits) is a measure of 
the additional ‘‘ true’’ cash which some banks are carrying. 


The market last Friday secured a rather larger share of the bills 
offered at the tender, and this week £160 million of bills are being offered. 
The TDR issue was {80 million (of which £3} million was reserved for 
overseas monetary authorities) and was apparently about £28 million 


less than actual 


maturities. 


(Continued on page 526) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 21, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was /£40,595,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of /£60,758,000, and 
issues to sinking funds £220,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£7,664,440, the deficit accrued since April lst 
is {487,623,818 against £1,337,072,774 for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
























































Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- : . 
Revenue mate, | ~~ 7 Week | Week 
1946-47) ended | ended 
| to to Sept. | Sept 
| Sgt | Sept | ae | ak 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1986 
OrDINARY | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax...... 1111000 425,845, 307,075) 12,904 8,665 
DEPERE. «cakes | 80, 10,518, 15,806; 332 400 
Estate,ete., Duties|140,000} 55,299) 68,265) 1,865, 2,350 
Stamps.......... } 29, 000} 10 824) 16, 1,286, 2,100 
SAMs vb oamcs | 325, ooo! 16,913; 15,950; 900 950 
E.P.T. 205, 973, 156,584; 9,849 8,488 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 111) 158) 10 
Total Inland Rev. ee 725,483, 670,188) 27,136 22,963 
_————— | 
Customs......... 595,000) 267, xl 277,871) 10,010 14, 677 
Basie, . s cue sje ss 592,000/ 237,000, 255,200} 4,500; 4,700 
} 
Total Customs &| | 
Buckle . ée-<.- 11187000. 504,364) 533, ,071) 14 1510) 19,377 
j } } 
Motor Duties... . . | 45,000, 9, 9,590, 101) 
Surplus War Stores, 150, 000, ... 34,686) ... | 
Surplus See so sail } 
from Trading . 000) ae oppo eee 
Post Office (Net! 'Dr. Dr. 
Receipts) ...... ... | 1,350) 350) 3,700 
Wireless Licences 1,410) SAB ce | ove 
Crown Lands. .... 410 450)... 
Receipts from | 
Su Loans. . 4,892) 7,4 81 ... 
Miscell. Receipts. . 44, 608) 16,601) 1,607) 1,953 
Total Ord. Rev.. 


.13161300,1290260) 1275679, 43,084 40,595 
7 


/ \ 
} 














SeLF-BALANCING | } | 
Post Office....... 120,900} 54,750) 58,200 
Income Tax on| | 

| 103,574; 


E.P.T. Refunds) ... | 
- 13282200! 1345010)1 1437453 45,134 48,330 


2,050| 5,700 
| 2,035 


epmatethliegenteonaeeh —__— 











Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 














Esti- |— —— we 
Expenditure mate, | April April | Week | Week 
\1946-47 x 4 ended | ended 
| Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept 
| 22, 21, 22, -}.- 21, 
| 1945 | 1946 | 1945 1946 
x: Les ee See eS 
Orpinary | l l - | 

EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of | 

Nat. Debt..... 490,000, 229,019 247,218, 1,557| 1,735 
Payments to N | 

Ireland........ 20,000, 4,110' 7,804 ... an 
Nat. Land Fund..| 50,000)... 50,000) ... inte 
Other Cons. Fund! 

Services «+ vn«+ | see 4,070, 3,503) ... | 3 
BOOS fi iI | 568,000} 237,1991 308, 525) 1,557 1,738 
Supply Services . .|3318917) 2382936, 1447114) 91,450 59,020 
Tete cakes sit (5886917) 2620135 1755639) 93, 007; 60, 758 





SeLr-BaLANCING | | | } 
P.O. & Brdcasting, 120, 900) 4,150) 58,200 2,050. 5,700 
i 
| 


Income Tax on 
103,574, | 2,035 


E.P.T Refunds, 
Total 4007817) 2674885} 1917413 95,0 057, 68,493 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under ‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£237 367 to £2,880,412, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 


Debt by £34,302,771 to £25,222 millions, 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 


EIEIO RES A. 2,487 
Pie Geer wees 2 OSA Be 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1) 13 

Housing Cleaeporary Accommodation) Act, 1944, 
Ges WEED ere LAL 2A GA 5,500 
War Damage : Wa ar Damage Commission ..... 2,000 
Finance Act, 1946, Section 26 (7): Post-war cre sdits 3,483 
13,683 





WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending September 21, 1946 


NE 


National 


Certificates ..... 
23°, Defence Bonds 
Treasury Bills. ... 
Treasury Deposits. 


21 


Date ot 
Tender 


1945 


Sept. 


21 


June 21 


July 


13 


20 | 











(4000's) 
t Recerpts Net REPAYMENTS 
Savings 3%, Defence Bonds 793 
1,000 | 24%, Nat. War 
1,390 Bonds, 1945-47. 100 
33,648 24% j$™\Nat. War 
63,500 Bonds 1944-45.. 59,749 
23% Nat. War 
Bonds, 1946-48. . 200 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,858 
Other Debt : 
Internal........ 69 
99,538 65,234 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
| 
Ways and 
aor Means Trea- 
_ Advances sury | Total 
Dae ee De- | Float. 
Bank | Posits | ing 
Tea- T. | Pubhe ot Banks | Debt 
der Depts. | Eng _ 
| | ‘and 
fiends 4 —_ Ch ee 
| | 
1690 4 2349 6| 609-7 | 49-0 | 2112-0, 6810-2 
| | 
1930-0! 2543-4) 357-7 | 13-5 | 1391-5} 6236-1 
|1950 -0| 2492-6; 425-6 | 10-5 1390 -5 | 6249 -3 
|1930 0) 2562 -9| 430-2 | 23-3 | 1411-5; 6357-9 
1930 -0) 2569-4) 416-7 15-8 | 1455-0! 6296 -8 
|1930 -0| 2514-9) 326-2) 8-8 1454 -5| 6254-4 
1940 -0) 2434-7; 366-0) 15°5 1479-5, 6235-0 
1940 -0| 2416 9 380-6 | 20-3 | 1504-5) 6262-2 
11940-0) 2411-0) 378-2)... | 1544-5, 6273-7 
|1940 -0| 2489-5! 408-7 | 10-0 | 1646-0 6494-3 
1940 2521 -4| 433-9 | 12-3 | 1657-5 6565-0 
1940 0) 2529 3} 461-7 | 13-8 | 1647-0; 6591-7 
1950 -0! 2522-7) 418-1 | 20-0 1692-5! 6603-3 
1950 -0) 2508 -1/ 439-4 1-5 | 1734-5 6633-5 
|1950 0) 2541-7) 458-5 |... | 1798-0, 6728-2 
| RS Ed ee 
TREASURY BILLS 
(4 miHions) 
Amount Average 
sig | ae 
| ot Allot- at 
vr ierea) SPphed Allotted ment Min. 
Rate 
o 
—— —— _ iad $$ 
| | S r d. 
130-0 | 223-4] 130-0| 19 11-48 46 
150-0 | 285-7 | 150-0 10 0-20 22 
150-0 | 267-9 | 150-0 10 1-86 41 
150-0 | 255-7 | 150-0 10 1-60 47 
150-0 | 273-3 | 150-0 10 0-79 35 
| 150-0 | 266-5 | 150-0; 10 1-31 42 
| 150-0 | 270-6 1500} 10 1-40 42 
150-0 | 292-2 | 150-0 10 0-75 31 
150-0 | 281-1 | 150-0 10 1-02 36 
| 150-0 | 267-3 | 150-0 10 1-31 42 
150-0 | 263-7 | 150-0} 10 1-52 43 
|} 150-0 | 268-3, 150-0 10 2-83 44 
| 150-0 | 289-3 | 150-0 10 2-04 31 
| 160-0 | 299-5) 150-0 10 (2-06 30 
269-2 | 150 e; 10 2-62 40 


~ On Sept. 20 applications at #99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 


paid on Monday, Tuesday, 


accepted 


and 


abo 
above in full. 
offered for Sept. 27. 


Frid 


ay and Saturday were 


s to about 40 per cent. of the amount applied 
for and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for Wednesday were accepted at £99 17s. 6d. 


ve in full, 


and for Thursday at £99 17s. 5d., 
£160 million of Treasury Bills are being 
For the week ended Se pt. 


and 


28 the 


Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits of (80 million 
(maximum). 


SUBSCRIPTION 
( thousands) _ jf pp LSS 
. 2% | 24% 
Week ” Week 5/0 
N.S.C. Detence | . Savings 
ended Bonds ended Bonds 
: pid cu 3) 
1946 
June 29...) 2,400 1,381 | June 29..! ‘17,800 
July 6.. 2,800 1580 | July 6..| 68.450 
t 13... 2'700 2075|° ,, 9..| 61450 
ot BO 2,300 2.080 ‘ ine 
i LTS 2,300 2,168 
Aug. 53... 2,400 1,700 | 
» 10...| 2,350 | 1,060 | 
i San 2,000 1,810 | 
5) 8. 2,000 1,870 | 
a 2,150 1,860 
Sept. 7. 2,250 | 1,820 | 
— 2,750 2,500 
Totals 
to date 400 679 | ‘829,777 | $417,800 
' 
* 356 weeks. § 20 weeks. + 7 weeks 4} days. 
Up to Sept 14th principal of Savings Certifieates to 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTICATES AND 23% BOND 





the amount of £317.470,000 has beea repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1946 





ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued: Govt. Debt. . 
In Circln. ... 1358,726,895| Other Govt. 11015 
In Bankg. De- Securities . - 1388195 9% 
partment .. 41,520,938 | Other Secs. | 2 719.4% 
Silver Coin... 10,3 
_— oi Fid, 
oe 1 000,00) 
Gold Coin and “ 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,83 
1400, 247,833 1400,247,83 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
ee 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 305.1 
Rest......... 3,955,775 | Other Secs. : ia 
Public Deps.*. 9,279,636 | Discounts al 
—-—- Advances... 18,8 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 19 sik 
Bankers..... 302,917,474 —_—.. 
Other Acets... 55,478,579 38,325,834 
————-— | Notes........ 41,520,933 
358,396,053 | Gold & Silver z 
ROB 0 6422 1,216,5% 
386, 184,464 386, 184,464 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








ra __(£ millions) es 
| 1945 | 1946 
Sept. | Sept | Sept “| Sept 
% | 1 | a 2s 
Tssue Dept. : ¥:. Des 
Notes in circulation. .... sao. “51365 - 8 1361-81358 
Notes in banking depart- 
ME, > tr tce. cots: | 20-3 34-4 38-5 414 
Government debt and | | 
epeusitios® ....oscccvece 1349 -4,1399 -3 1399 -2:1399. 
Other securities......... | 06 0-7 0-8 04% 
ged RAE oe 0-2 0-2 0-2 02 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 172/3, 172/3 172/3 1733 


Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : | 


cdg sve thos wanes §°5 20-1 130 93 
ect. sts css 279-1) 246-8 261-9) 302-9 
SNES 5's +b. 6 ectedieses 53-1) 55-7 59-2) 5545 
SEES. 6 ahip'c's oe cccmesh + | 337-7, 522-6 334-1 3677 
Securities : | 
Government............ 322-2) 266-3 285-5 305-1 
Discounts, etc. ......... 36) 20-1 84 184 
NS ee hs een 9-5, 19-2; 19-1) 194 
Mite tees hee cae d 335-3) 305-6 313-0) 3434 
Banking dept. res......... 20 6 35 “5 396) 421 
% 
“ Proportion” .........+.. 60), i 0 fi ai its 


* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital £14, 553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1, 350 million to {£1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£ thousands 











Week Aggregate 

Ended | from 1 Jan. to 

Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 

2 a | 2, | 2i, 

1945 | 1945 i 1946 

Working days :— 6 | 6 222 221 
Birmingham...... 1,301 | 2,300 | 64,366 | 110,659 
Bradford......... 1,647 | 1,192 | 70,960 | 83,304 
MES oo. scene 636; 624) 26,301 | 26,412 
__” Eeengess ; 841 938 | 27,715 | 35,682 
ee ee 172 978 | 45,088 | 51,882 
Leicester......... 891 | 976 | 33,031 | 41,150 
Liverpool ........ 6,216 | 5,433 | 200,951 | 234,986 
Manchester....... 3,105 | 3,443 128,417 | 159,634 
Newcastle........ 1,849 2,093 | 66,021 | 68,799 
Nottingham ...... 340 | 586 17.655 | 21,859 
Sheffield ......... 662 | 859 | 34.824 | 40,201 
Southampton..... 151 158 | 7,155 7,941 
iE TURES... oxox 18, 413 | 19,580 | 722,583 | 882,515 
Dublin .......... | 8,080 | 9,591 | 306,563 | 387,442, 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 


was raised from 44d. to 55}d. on August 6th. The New 
York market price of silver changed from 71-11 cents 
per ounce to 90} cents on July llth. 
prices were as follows :— 


Bombay bulla 


Gold Silver 
c rt 
F ine Tolas 100 Flae Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
9 2 1638 
98 Il 163 ll 
100 «6 166 1 
98 #14 166 14 
98 «6 168 «2 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 





BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— 
CENTRAL BANK 

















| Sept. = te | Sept . sa _ Million £A’s J 
s ition RESERVE Assets 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 werd le athe ¢ 
Million $’s GOMRi uns «5 gh aSicc ses 75,151 94.817) 94,817) 94,817 a < | 104 xe Twas 
— Private disco unts and iat a de Gold and _ abroad. . 156 48 216 11 215 “60 211 28 
WUSF.R. Baxks | Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept tilt ts Ghee 30,545, 90,293; 91,237) 94,564 | Auctraliancoin.............| 2-65 3-92) 3-91] 3-93 
SOURCES 2 D, ; 9, MENEREES WO State 2 — ‘i ‘ and other securities... 5-673 2 ‘Ol ° 
Besoutcnd and duel 1945 | 1986 | 1946 A er 480,506] 494,050! 497,550 500,150 ee ee 413 67. a nh ean cae 
a “ay 17,207| 17,330 17.327 17.327 (a4) la occupation costs. 426,000 426,000; 426,000 426,000 SO sted ta ‘ ¥ c 
ee 799 N06) 18° + 8’ NaC (0) Treasury advances.| Ni 8,600 12,100 14,700 ™ Kod eal107 « ; 
er. ict ttanees 17,921) 18,096 18,089 18,099 i) Shes cbt | ka kes 59'450, 591450 59,450 bade apana cst 185 -46.197 681197 93,197 -93 
9 Pe eee ee ce pos ; aon ; a : ave LtaBiLivins ik Ge OSITS : : Fag s é 
3 : 22,965) 23,387 23,291 23,421 acco tSeveees 220 -99 254 -26\254 -26/253 -26 
foal US: Gov! hes 23°269) 23,690 23549 23690 | Notes............c.00. | 483,617 633,327) 648,485 651,660 ee > -37| 23. “10l 25. 
Sees RSE 2S hag ht | Depicts ane | 4G) Segawa 
— ' ' " . (a) Govt. accounts ....| 63,931, 780; 758,774 ne — ee 
(b) Other accounts... 42,854; 61,578) 53,070) 52,556 ; 
ILITIES ’ “y 
sails im. .........| 23,976, 24,457; 24,465: 24,419 ° Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank cUSERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Momemr. bank Tes. ....-..| 1,020 ‘840, ‘810, ‘930 of Belgium's Gold deposit—5,003 (19-46), 9,446 (1945). Ce 1 Sen rupees ae 
Be ec] eat) 288) 199) 359 BANK OF BELGIUM [Sept | Ane | Aue | Set 
es 00 va 00.5 +: | 17,505 17,469) 17,408 17,751 Million Beigian Frs. ASSETS 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Wa ebilities aewe es aah 43,882, 44,355 44.462, 45,192 Bs Rees, | Sept. | Aug. | § Sept. | t. Gold coin and bullion....... 444, 444 444 444 
eve ratio nie pele us eed 43 -2% 143 -2°%/43 -2% 142 -9% 13, | 29, a NOONE. 6 oo: ctorsid pik ewes ‘ 170 & 189 . 191) 190 
; ASSE | 1945/1 1946 | 1 Balances abroad............ 719 5,652) 5,620! 5,391 
Bayk AND TREASURY GoM 5 BPN. ossse. 30,426 EA 2356 | we Sterling securities .......... 10,425 11,353) 11,353, 11,353 
RESOURCES Foreign exchange... ...... | 3863 3,660! 3,963) 3,820 Ind. Govt. rup. secs......... | 978 578| 578 9-578 
Monetary Fld ue ests 3 meee mame anaee 20,288 Diigdie Cece ane acnbuaie. 530| 3.3271 3,198) 2848 snpestenrots esthad o6 <a | 253 160; 160) 160 
ank currency ..| 4, 543 4, ,545 L to State 3s oS eoeo2%: | 4 | ABILITIES | | 
+ cttied Pe eee co 140 49,579) 50,684) 60,704 Notes in circulation......... | 11,518 12,099 12,068) 12,078 
LIARILITIE 
LiaBi ities nas bs wis. cts todas 3,749) 71,284) 72,254 72,011 Deposits : Govt. .--++s+eee- 3,719) 6,279) 8,352| 5,125 
Money in circulation........ 27,777 28,506 28,499 28,453 (a) Govt. accounts ....... 4 825 823] 827 Banks ....,... «es siee 1,141] sts), os 832 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2,696 5 | 2,624 (b) Private accounts......| 5,012) 4,513) 4, 167| 4,006 Reserve ratio........+. e+ -|93 6% 193: ‘9% 93 9% 
ail ee 6 SWISS NATIONAL BANK BANK OF CANADA 
CENTRAL BANK "5 IRELAND Million Swiss Frs et |... Billion Can. Hs 
+a __ Million “’s i>! Pe: = “| Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | ‘| Sept. 
= l 15, | 31,1 7%, | 4% | 1 | 4 4 2 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. Assets “us 1946 | 1946 | 1946 ASsETS } 1945 | 1946 1946 1986 
15, | 24, q. 14, Gokd} f8005..52; 5 5 Resse 4706 -7,4851 -2/4834 -1/4830 +7 Reserve: Goldf........ 
AssETs 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Foreign exchange...........] 122-4) 175-7] 183-8) 189-9 ,, Other......+- | 182-68] 3-74] 3-74] 0-74 
MU et Se ee ee, Fed. 2-65 2-65) 2-661 2-65 Discounts................-] 82°4) 26-11 27-6] 28-0 Securities......2200...-|1648 27) 1796 -71/1773 -16}1768 -22 
British Govt. Secs.......... | 28-92 34-39) 34-79 34-19 AnvaneMntes.o....icd.e0ed 15-8; 33-0} 31-5) 31+} LIABILITIES 
iertelonces........... 1:50 0-961 0°79| 1°32 Securities...........ceecees 63-7 55-1] 54-9) 54-4 Note circulation........ 1107 24 1132 -86/1138 -89}1141 -34 
Sterling balan Fee. ts ; | Deposits: Dom. Govt...| 57-83) 71-57) 4@+39| 39-80 
LIABILITIES | | LIABILITIES | } Chi artered banks........ 422 74) 523° -50| 5 16 491 -42 
Notes in circulation......... | 34-02) 38-46) 38-49) 38-52 Notes in circulation......... |3520 -8 3688 -4/3652 9)3637 6 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
ge he ee | Other sight liabs. .......... 1202 -0/1168 -6]1191- ‘8, 1213 +5 Exchange Control Board against securities. 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
“Toe” hee “Bie” “sae “Foie “Tote 
CEREALS AND MEAT | : TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
» s. d s. d. COTTON—continued CEMENT best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
NIN. Mt. 496 Ib. fob.St.J.. 63 4 63 4 Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38) in sd & 4 Tee tee he ee Wm ee 
Gaz. av. c. cwt. (e). seeeee 144 9 14 11 D — a 22 os = “ie 71 4 Ti 4 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 57 0 57 0 
Flour 280 Ib. rill, in., ) 
Stral bts d d/d London ........ 400 «40 0 12's & 10’s.......20-0. 102 2 102 2 CHEMICALS— 100/0/0  100/0/0 
— g. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) S : = a JUTE (per ton)— Acid, Oxalic, net........ per ton 105/0/0 105/0/0 
¢ ” ' Daisee 2/3 c. and t. Dundee..... nom. nom. .  Tartaric, per cwt.........- 15/8/0 15/8/0 
Maize, Argentine, per icceee. 10/0/0 10/0/0 ; re s. d, s. a. Ammonia, Sulphate ..... perton 9/11/0 9/14/0 
HEAT—Beei, per 8 Ib.— 5 6 5 6 Common 8 {b. cops. (per spindle) 5 6} 5 6} Nitrate of Soda......... perton 10/14/0 10/15/0 
English long sides.........e0++. { 6 9 6 9 104/40 Hessians, per yd........- 7°86 0 7-86 Potash, Sulphate ....... per ton 18/15/0 18/15/09 
Imported hinds 6 2 6 2 & /40 Hessians, WE Wisse ood 0 6-07 0 6-07 a ree otes oe eee use per _ we a 
uur ener® antes 0/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot, soda Crystals .......... per ton ° 
Mutton, per 8 Ib,—English....46 : : . : Dundee. 100 yds. ......0-. " ¢ 61 0 61 0 : 
Imported 5 4 5 4 14/40 o » " eG, Ee “a RA “ tephrS.D.  Sirale £30 Nom. £30 Nom 
eee eee we nee eeeeee a. TigweceosesouEde ) z 1x 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......00- . 8 2 SISAL (per ton)—African, spot— s. = a Sak ; . 
tMCON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 No. 1 delivered....ccsccceces Ke & 0 & 0 Hi ES Bi Rat at = 
WaMt—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 147 0 | WOOL (per Ib) 4. aint mb 40/ 60 ib : 
-incoln wethers, was seescees oF ss Se OT Cape, ‘S’Dure Ord... ccc ccece 144 13 
{UTTER t ee roses Selected blackface, greasy....+0« 44h } Dre then rs Ib. “ Firsts ” 20 19 
First b & cwt.)—All Grades, 132 8 132 8 Australian scrd. fleece 70’s....9+ nom. 3 English & Market Hides— 
CHEESE ( F oe ee eee we = ond ate “a a ae. 394 ne Bést heavy Ox and heifer....... unquoted unquoted 
per cwt. N.Z, scrd. 2nd pieces, 50- esse . 
Home Produced .........eeeee. 99 2 99 2 Tops— LEATHER (per ib.)— 
Imported ..... ececcccceccceses 99 2 99 2 , 64's a Pee Pee Sveces 48} 48} le Bends 8/14 nd 4 ; ; 
COA * 56’s super carded .........000 ‘ 41 4 1 3 
(per cwt.)}— 48's average carded ..... eccccce 30 Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... 1 3 
ene, teeta ee eeeereneeeees 8 st : 4P6 emt RB 8s o sevice seeeerce 28 28: ; th : lt 
Grenada fine eee ee eee eee ee eee * 
tees oer 120)—English 14 9 44 9 MINERALS DOE cs bc sce se ssodebts besa 1 3 1 2 
3 rebas ane 3 a ras 2 3 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 64 0 _ = ; 46 f ai 4 Dressing Hides ....-.-++++++++. 28 2 8 
mmATOES per ont) ‘ ; “YF elsh, best Admiralty.......... z 1 fi , P psen Faeners tee ts. Pi : 
ashe sab caeneaeeeel >; 5 r Spirit, Englan Vales Th 
wean { 6 6 3 Durham, best gas, Lob. Tyne...§ 45 § 43 8 (b) Kerosene, Burning Oil... 0 04 0 10} 
lags om sata . IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Vapor'sing Oil . 0 10 0 10} 
— wea Pig, Cleveland No, 3, d/d.e.e.e. 169 3 169 (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
; [CON seeeessseees eee eee Bars, Midd 0 465 ; ex road tank waggons..... 1 5 Le & 
Rerinsp Lonpon— ars, Middlesbrough .ssecsseees ; ; 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags 49 10 49 10 Steel, rails, HEAVY. +++,ep4sseess 0 312 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic Tinplates (home i.c. 14 % 20).. 3 34 3 W Peemace os 0 8 
senremeption weageeee = 3 vr} oer METALS (per top) Diesel .. -e00cccecccecenses 0 at 0 9 
srerere r (c)—Electrolytic ..éseese — 84 
» domestic consiiption ©3217 = ST || ODRE () Electtclvtic «severe fi vp Kay ROSIN (per ton}—American......4 ,47/4/0 41/0/0 
BACCO Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash iss 09 
' ee Da 1 4 4 Soalter (2) GOB. epot 50/0/ RUBBER (per Ib.) — ed. eit 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed pelter (2) » SPOE estcooe 6 
lll oleh : 8 s Aluminium, ingots and bars..... 13/18) bt. rib oked sheet......... 1 4 14 
- 90/ 
aeee, wemeel ond 46 8 Nickel, home delivery ....0+00.. 38/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—IN Orange.. 368/0/0 375/0/0 
WOTTON (per TEXTILES Antimony, English, 99%.+++++++ uy) / TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 51/10/0 51/10/0 
Rah, Mil American .. 13°85 sas ey so ae 3/1/ VERETOP GS OFS (per ton nety— 50/0.» 135/0/0 
Gesecceess 4 " ANSECD, TOW... 2... cece eee piniaip 5/0/' 3 
ei Gare thcees <7... Ee egy |. Patines etoed os geriche } 2/s/0 pe, ee 22 91/0/0 $1/0/0 
BCR BB BB | Quidiver... mene 6d HR MYD | | Sem chs «0/0 49/0/0 
Goth, per 100 yards— ‘2 a WAID. .0os800 ss 055, SeebUes. 42/5/0  42/5/0 
sit, Printer, 64 x 64, 5d & | GOLD (per fine ounce)...eeee.--- 118 % wd CO Salen float Linseed, indian, ex-mill 11/2/86 11/2/6 
Cambric Shirting, . 32 in —e (per fine ounce)— Caer daescaecete yes unquoted unquoted 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24's. 64 1 64 1 Bb eeesses wieened Redeenes 4 4 Calcutta ........2-- es ee eee unquoted unquoted 
t b - feck credi ret 'b) Higher Poo! prices in some zones. 
() Price 1s at woe +t per — mera) Ea tacks duty Ay enn ae se OA for nian ‘ded September 7, 1946. and September 21 1946, 


(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 
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U.K. OVERSEAS TRADE 


Value of Imports and Exports for the month ended August 31, 1946, compared with the same month of 1945. 
Value of Imports and Exports for the eight months ended August 31, 1946, compared with the same period of 1945, and two-thirds of 1938 
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Torat Imports British Exports 
ie ae _- tn 
| 
i. Month Ended ee Eight Months Ended Month Ended | Two-thirds Eight Months R; 
Crass aun Gaour August 31 of Year | August 31 August 31 | of Year August 31 
1945 1945 7 1938 1945 | 1946 1945 1946 1938 1945 ] 8 
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| 
1.—FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO— | £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
A.’ Grete end Gomis <. sswdiisbdcccee ° 8,743,403 7,717,248 49,612,226 | 55, 602, 314 61,069,539 103,365 | 552,841 | 1,115,539 1,373,845 5.1500 
B. Feeding-stuffs for animals.......... ° 193,533 192,763 7,612,834 2,035,053 788,751 8,140 | 9,315 465,689 35,715 240,967 
c Animals, ag ge Se ee 1,220,798 1,082,962 6,146,945 | 6,927, 933 | 6,267,945 ees | 654 | 5,690 ‘ee Loy 
PS «Ti enkcdbin ds seb h ose sehen se 7,100,181 18,969,000 60,453,239 78,175,910 | 98,986,503 42,399 | 52,348 | 822,599 209,184 541,355 
i POR... cw ineccscegiescens 8,923,832 15,971,305 | 53,342,650 | 60,90 9,432 | 79,218,092 248,105 | 154,853 741,554 | 1,683,300 948,193 
F. Fresh fruit and vegetables .......... 489,364 6,324,169 | 25,105,038 | 10,833,604 | 24,416,718 3,532 | 5,121 262,687 380,937 2,787,254 
G. Beverages and cocoa preparations ... 5,831,249 4,583,544 | 31,008,382 | 32,700,055 | 35,659,685 1,353,025 | 1,262,354 | 9,215,908 9,948,631 | 1 508,58 
ARE REE LT CR 6,739,715 7,903,781 37,940,052 | 57,906,003 68,470,911 1,208,172 | 2,104,507 8,024,568 | 14,644,166 11,697, 159 
Be Sn oo <heeaso means dscbes ssw dan 3,312,635 1,214,478 | 15,523,089 | 37,211,079 34,711,602 1,155,939 | =:1,387, 295 | 3,276,602 | 7,409,939 12,246,244 
BOS, GND. Bs occ cctstsisces 42,554,710 63,959,250 286,744,465 | 342,292,383 | 409,589,746 4,122,677 5,529,793 | 23,928,836 | | 35,635,767 45,090,833 
1 | | | LL 
.—RAW MATERIALS AND ARTICLES j 
MAINLY UNMANUFACTUREO— 
By SSG N eaten cess tan teh ss cece pes 9,826 853 4,779 409,598 784,021 | 24,937,537 2,982,037 | 6,674.19 
B. Other non-metalliferrous mining and ; 
quarry products and the like...... 688,354 1,213,790 3,162,915 5,005, 898 11,396,527 64,193 179,800 705,091 318,631 987875 
C.. deom-are an8 acme... .cscciissd..... 1,437,419 1,950,384 7,434,751 10,606,512 13,632,156 672 12,338 396,594 6,541 25,269 
D. Non-ferrous metalliferrous ores and 
i ~s>cntktabaadun ostbedasaaeenh 2,210,434 1,790,716 10,890,613 15,479,172 | 12,289,226 1,025 81,682 1,532,077 5,327 313,817 
E. Wood Pati SEE «wa ey'v des 56 ¥% sepae 4,798,930 4,927,000 28,568,252 25,111,311 | 26,600,210 10,913 39,297 47,511 54,549 285,19) 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste....... 7,302,786 1,698,607 19,719,752 35,707,214 | 28,901,072 7,701 42,6656 305,919 47,443 518, 3% 
G. Wool, raw and waste, and woollen 5,047,841 4,717,952 28,412,037 24,089,698 | 30,092,042 138,420 586,352 4,175,228 1,228,873 4,113,060 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and artificial sift | 
iT sibies6 sheen eee cdoosesepanem 43,574 45,716 1,374,776 1,467,642 | =-1,140,483 94,928 | 154,960 440,943 562,138 1,123,093 
I, Other textile materials.............. 457,274 1,235, 568 7,850,294 | 9,806,200 9,640,635 109 | 2,504 179,223 2,946 171,67 
3 — and nuts for oil, oils, fats, resins | | 
ME acitibem cteps 060 1cecenene 3,738,106 5,004,976 20,397,251 | 31,977,872 | 40,771,857 123,305 | 152,324 1,929,226 673,768 1,501,355 
K. Hides and skins, umdressed ......... 843,788 1,938,895 12,155,409 6,950,548 16,854,947 36,081 | 52,404 738,750 792,763 1,701,313 
L. Paper-making materials............. 3,021,032 1,965,908 10,695,178 | 11,387,847 11,878,788 7,219 55,171 785,101 54,243 346,652 
ex ree eee 2,384,671 35,894,185 7,668,861 7,302,711 | 22,582,091 31,177 74,100 151,504 131,644 533,325 
N. Miscellaneous raw materials and articles | 
mainly unmanufactured........... | 1,265,665 2,398,940 7,032,695 | 10,049,968 | 13,957,856 60,816 356,055 | 1,622,363 1,065,677 3,579,059 
Torat Crass Il....ccccccccce | 33,259,874 32,762,437 | 165,372,590 | 194,943,546 239,742,669 986,157 2,573,654 | 37,947,067 | 7, eee | 580 | 21,874,257 
Wi.—ARTICLES WHOLLY OR MAINLY | 
MANUFACTURED— 
A. Coke and manufactured fuel ........ - a 5,532 | ie 8 40,120 131,910 2,194,482 187,204 781,938 
B. Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc......... 70,182 260,105 | 4,894, 099 | 496,872 939,550 1,230,467 2,431,953 6,406,739 7,948,845 | 17,624,0% 
C. Iron and steel and manufactures thereof 304,027 841,347 | 9877,364 | 5,023,429 5,436,120 2,182,484 6,854,033 27,794,679 10,185,501 54,942,237 
D. Non-ferrous metals and manufactures ! | " 
BP a oe Si i i le 1,079,419 4,191,385 | 27,211,460 17,035,921 | 20,485,619 789,614 3,258,312 8,226,064 7,328,033 | 25,328,092 
E. Cutlery, hardware, implements and | | 
ED oo Fh. IEE ev ccvesccdbed 335,772 198,692 | 4,707,7 T | 4,638,139 | 1,928, 588 896,217 2,619,882 6,018,458 6,344,953 | 16,473,693 
F. Electrical goods and apparatus...... 2,130,689 725,711 2,071, 203 | 17,179,259 2,939,658 1,350,653 | | 3,274,813 | _ 8,953,604 8,758,753 | 23,067,913 
ON RS ED dy hy wk Brees 1,406,323 1,141,043 | 14, 559,018 | 16,749,109 8,676,292 5,458,804 | 9,180,643 38,578,377 30, 377,710 | 66,482,629 
H. Manufactures of wood and timber... 2,595,171 338,060 | 4,191,183 8,019,953 6,613,335 73,260 | 121,870 | 776,371 304,113 984,255 
I, Cotton yarns and manufactures ..... 73,318 46,856 | 2,090,176 | 1,477,874 772,665 4,092,493 | 4,964,846 | 33,120,476 29,329,517 | 41,685,986 
J. Woollen and worsted yarns and manu- | a | } | 
SUEDE, dvs cauh ones dbesbes covets 61,038 187,295 | 2,558,7 1,477,332 1,774,340 2,040,638 | 3,592,972 | 17,875,746 | 14,085,937 28,023,554 
K. Silk and artificial silk yarns and manu- | 
I nc eee ae dee ee te 94,416 180,916 | 3,297,433 | 2,292,818 | 619,779 1,485,976 | 2,428,613 3,668,107 12,341,359 | 18,141,473 
L. Manufactures of other textile materials 504,801 1,021,130 | 3,070,655 | 6,279,176 7,282,023 1,025, 822 1,647,905 | 7,104,910 4,394,110 13,123,151 
ME. chi dhohesthcosecnsesenst 292,732 94,334 5, 351, 304 | 4,027,511 | 899,132 1,603,409 2,744,263 | 5,676,842 | 6, 819,748 16,848,113 
ee ee ee eee eee 60,624 44,957 1,862,898 | 345,614 | 554,206 99,995 | 431,374 1,308,397 673,037 2,497,898 
QO. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours .. 1,196, 223 1,536,852 9,075,129 | 14,801,711 | 11,642,774 3,295,802 | 5,827,448 7 a 193 23,345, oo 43,968, 24 
P. Oils, fats and resins, manufactured .. 8,292,099 7,698,446 29,380,523 | 122,934,791 | 56,354,040 307,350 431,935 | , 997 1,861,2 4,028,020 
Q. Leather and manufactures thereof... 207,133 1,026,232 4,295,528 2,644,961 | 5,567,384 140,919 535,944 | : 628" 734 1,054, s2 3,624,881 
R. Paper, cardboard, etc............... 1,045,505 751,742 9,894,654 7,940,479 | 6,787,143 451,148 | 1,279,857 4,620,209 3, 321,145 | 8,873,992 
S. Vehicles (inclu jing locomotives, ships | | | | 
and aircraft) ee ponousevie stbe Mad 525,373 225,499 | 3,021,759 3,952,669 1,920,946 1,491,927 | 9,461,203 29,660,699 9,192,639 | 63,173,564 
T. Rubber manufactures............... 2,216 1,479 454,107 58,977 11,033 46,902 | 500,011 1,099,683 356,581 | 3,032,121 
U. Miscellaneous articles wholly or mainly | | | 
SeeiGtGl . \..< ..« ao'wonedeeoec'vbs 719,157 1,568,149 13,914,695 | 5,909,563 | 9,728,406 1,515,026 | 5,343,498 | 19,353, 653 | 11,490,591 34,244,618 
SS ee eRe eae a a dipaslnteciai nee 
Torat Crass III............. 21,626,273 | 22,070,140 | | 155,783,676 | 243,345,258 | 150,904,041 | 29,630,026 | 67,116,315 | 243,496,420 | 189,701, 833 | 486,950,404 
IV.— ANIMALS, NOT FOR FOOD.......... 290,114 | 1,033,486 | 2,212,305 | 2,280, 134) 4,296,354 63,553 413,870 452,909 | 409,446 | 2,421,845 
t —_— 
V.—PARCEL POST............... coccccce 1,112,348 1,193,058 2,892,919 9,595,436 14,787,626 2,294, 563 | 1,807,776 | 8,011,648 13,119,769 oo 048,682 
WOTAES 0's SH SS ELE SS 98,823,319 | 121,018,371 | 613 005,955 | 792, 458, 757 | 819, 320,436 | 37,096,976 77,441 13 | 313,836,880 , 246,843, 395 | 572,306,082 
. Free Market Rates.—The tollowing rates prevailed on Sept. 25, 1946 :— 
(Continued from page 523) Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-$. Ondia, Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174)-184d. tran 
. Ri. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/2}-1/34% Singapore. 2/44-2/4}. 
MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on Sept. 25, 1946 :— Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate » 
Bank rate, 2% (changed ‘rom 3% October 26th, 1939), Discount rates: Bank Bills 69 | °*°@nge is quoted in London. 
days, 4% ; Smonths, #{% : 4months, $%; 6 months, #,-§%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


4-8 %; 3 months, }-}#}/%. Day-to-day money, }-$%. Short Loans, }-§%. Bank deposit 
rate, % (max.). Discount houses, $% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3months, 1-1}% ; 4 months, 
14-14% ; 6 months, 1}-2}%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on Sept. 23, 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :-— 


United States. $ to ¢ (4-86f) 4-025-034; mail transfers, 4-024-053. Gamada. $ to £ 
(4-863) 4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-044. Switzerland. Francs to { (25 -22}) 17-34-36. 
Paris, Francs 479-70-480-30, Syria. Pias, 881-885, Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 14-47-60. 






New York on 





Cents | Cents 
4038§ | 4038§ | 40395 
96-125 | 96-375 | 96 -250 








2412+ | 24-024+) 24-125+ 
Norway. 19-98-20-02k. Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch East Indies. Fis. 10-68-70 Duteh | Buenos Aires ......... 24-T44t| 24-7441) 24 -744t i 
West indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Belgium. Francs 176}-$. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36, | Rio de Janeiro........ os b eas | eae 
Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. | Barcelona............ | 9°20°| 9-20%| 9-20 3 
Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz 75-4416 cr. (buying). Uruguay. | Stockholm.......... .. | at 27 ‘83 27-83 | 
Pesos 7-209 (buying). Manila. 8-10-15 pes. NONE. csc boscoocss 2-28 2-28 2-28 | & 


; 0-0+%| 0-844) 0-844) 
Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank 0’ England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 
italy. 71-25 lire. ¥ Offered. + Free Rate. § Basic. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES _ AND YIELDS 










































































































































ir peices, i} li . ‘Price, | Price, »_| eet : | vie "ries, | ad eh tee t i | Price, | Viel, 
6 | S| Sept. Ss ie ear | < ; 2 p P' 
jp Tiosept asi Name ot Security iees| 18, | Tse 35, * Bo” | Jan. 1 to Sept. 24) = } Name ot Security ie ae 2A 
Belin \ Lacie, lle ul Sad 166 | ie ee Co ee 
| | | a 
| «British Funds* £s4if84.] | | % | % || trem, Coal and Steet fs 
ws ~~ |Conversion 3% 1948-53 ...|) E 102% | 1024 |0 5 8/113 9} 66/7) | 57/6 | 4a) 8} \Baboock & Wilcox Ord. {1..)) 64/- 62/6 4 ° 6 
103% | 100} || War Bonds 24% 1949-51. ./| E 1023 took 10 910);1383 3 | 59/3 | 43/6 || 3ha| lege \Bolsover Colliery Oe Cr ane i 6 16 
100 ||Exchequer Bds. 14% 1950.|| E 100% 100 | 014 7/110 9 | 30/9 | 25/- t3$4| 16> |/Brown (John) Ord. } . A 29/ 29/6 | 3 8 OF 
| 100 War Bonds 24% 1951-53... E 102 102% |016 2/118 9} 13/6 9/9} b 4 a \Cammell Laird Ord. ae: 5 - ae ae 418 0 
% | 100) || War Bonds 24¢2 1952-54.) E | loag | 103 | O38 2/2 0 8 | 26/1} | 21/104 $e! 6 5b \CoWilles Ord. Stk. {1 ...... 129/ myo | 9 9 
| 100 Funding 23% 1952-57 .... E 104 | 104% /016 4'>2 110 jt01/s 88/- a 5 bi} ory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1.. ‘| i. Tr '% 
| War Bonds 2}% 1954- 56. E 103% | 103% /019 2°21 8 | 28/3 | 23/3 : c ¢'Dorman Lon hy * fi booed Pf aoa | ; 2. 
ot | 102 | Nat. Def. 3% /1954- hv ccss E 1064 106} 017 3|2 4 214 44/103) 36/6 } @| 7 b \Guest Keen Stk. { | 3873 96/3 813 
Be iat ees | mat ao s/t SS) ae |G | BL Sciam Be | Be 188 § 
av . 3% -65.. arla / 
wit ot 3 Funding 2 %, Oh ae E 102 ead 102pxd} 1 2 5\2 4 6 | 207 | =e ime !Powell Dufrya Ge on yaa -, 6 13 e 
} i 9-69. ...../! d| l05gxd} 1 210 2 8 10} a (Staveley Coal / = 
Bei 124 |Fundine <a. 1960-90 we | E hot 17pxd 016 5|2 : 11 38/3 «7/3 | 2 ¢| 12 ¢ Stewarts & Lloyds Def. al 52/3 as | ‘ 17 0 
Ss 3, 0, 1 106 I my 412 4 J/- | 53/ ais Hunt t f 2 /— 
100 | 99 ry |Savings Bae 2 t daee E 100;xd) Jolie 1 513 |2 8 14} 12/23 | 9/6 lage} lec (Thomas & Bald. "Ord. 6/8.. + 11/103 11/44 oe @ @ 
lie precceetenmee | f | ue | use [2s S12 STB aM Sl oe eeeeoee Pepe tS og 
wt | i035 war Loan 342" ars e | io | ioe ois o|2 71} | a : oy 
= 108 \Consols 4% 7,0 1957).. E 114 1144 015 8/2 9 8] 18/3 | 12/% Nile| Nile Bleachers Assn. Ord, Stk. £1) 13/3 12/10}| Nil 
24 | 1064 ||Conv. 34% (after 1961)....) E 11igxal 1124xd) 1 0 6/210 0} 27/7) | 23/9 | 5S ¢| 5 © 'Bradford Dyers Ord. Sth. (2 25/- | 23/99 |4 40 
wi | «(103 i Treas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966). | E 1073xd| Liiteal 1 44/210 2} 38/- | 31/9 | 15 ¢} 8 ¢ British Celanese Ord. 10/-. 33/9 s/s | 210 6 
m3. sCs«i02 | Redemption 3% (1986-96).|| E 111 jéxd) lll#jxd| 1 5 4) 210 6} 67/- | 51/6 | =e rw Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £1.. Po i : a : 
me ema] eA PPR ERT) ga |e | a ds eho as) a | Bs a 
| || Consols J@e cebeccceccccoell | | | f | 
sh | } i% oe =? __| 23, | ai/¢ | 4 ¢| 5 ¢| Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. {1..|' 23/9 | 23/78 | 4 4 0 
| 5/84 | 4/1, || § 6| 2}@! Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/- 4/1 4/9 |3 3 6 
® To redemption. aandiapltons indicated : Net yields after eu for tax at 9s. in £.)) 39/9 | 34/3 || The| The, Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1..|| 37/103} 37/10} 3 19 g 
pameriest date. U= Undated (flat yield). § pa life 17 yrs. 6 mths. 111/10}; 89/- || llgc| @ ec 'Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1.}) 105/- | 103/9 317 
or a ees a sa Er ie gra || Electrical Manufa ‘ 
Prices, || , Prices, Year | \| Price, | Price, | Yield, | 71/9 | 56/- |} 10 ¢| 5 @'\Assoe. Elect. Ord. Stk. 68/6xd) 69/6 | 217 6 
verses | ET) ame seety | RE | Spt | pe | Be 8) 2S Bes antes ood se | Se ls 9 
fe | } 1 , » | , f= | 1 4a on Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- - 
Bi Low i High —— | 1946 | _ 1946 | _1946 7/- | 2/6" | We 4 @\En teh Electric Ord. Stk i] 61/6 61/6 | 3 
igh | Low ii gs erase lines ini 1 Z Z 
OC i | \| | | \1l1/- | 92/9 H 17} ¢| 1%} \\General Electric Ord. Stk. £1), 98/9 98/9 | 31 
} i || Dom. & Col. Govts. | |g sd | Gas and Electricity || ’ 
| 994 | 110 100 Australia 33% 1965-69..... , 107 107 | 215 9 44/44 | 37/6 H 1 b| : “1 |\County of London Stk. £1..|) 44/- | — 410 
| | 99% |} 1105 | 102 iNew Zealand 3}% 1902-65... 108 109. | 211 1 | 28/6 25/6 |i ate | 2 peaseadeons Ord. Stk. fl. si} 28/- | 28/- |4 6 
5 113 ) 118} 114 \Nigeria OM, WEBS «0-0 se0% llixd 118 213 3 || 22/7) | 20/43 : ; Gas Light & Coke Stk. £ 21/3 a3 ; 1“ g 
10%} | 104 | 110 # | 105 |\South Africa 33% Stocks ‘| 109 109 25 1} po —. eb ; th — st Electric = ; sonal. aor toe 
} Corporation Stocks / / ttish Power Ord. Stk. £1. x 
99 || 103} 99} | Birmingham 27%, 1955-57..|| 103 103 {|2 8 0 | Motor and Sees eet } 
wah |, | eek | 20h ae gases -n-} 408 | a0e | 2 8 8] een | aye | | 05 lamin Ki Ora Ste smn] aye | STH Egg 
99 06) | a badibes | / | SB. ae - } 
. oat | 101} | 97 |\LC SS 101 101 | 219 5) 20/14 | 13/44 || 44| 6 5 |Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-.|) 18/7} | 19/9 | § 1 $ 
Wh | 100) =| 104% =| 100) IKiverpoct 39 % 1954-64...... 104 104 | 2 810 —_ | = 7 ¢ | ae (De Havilland Ord. a, = a } : 3 ; 
|, Forei Governments } /6 | 39/ ¢ ¢ ||Ford Motor Ord. St /6 | 
91 | 101 94 | argentine 3% Bds. 1972.. 100 101 3 810 | 25/3 | 16/2} | 17hb 15 @ |Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-.. 24/Tt 24/74 | 612 
x 674 |) ia 70, Austria 44°, Gtd. 1934-59... | 75% 755 |3 6 0} 94/6 | 80/- Qha| 1246 areas ( oseph) Ord. {2..... 88/9 | 88/9 | 3 0 
40 |) 643 35} Brazil 4% 1889 A. Int. 14% 2. 38 40 314 1) 46/% 40/3 710 @| 7} > M otors 5/- Ord. Stk.|} 42/- 40/6 3 3 
7 63 || 173 64 Brazil 5% 1914A, Int. 33° 66 | 69 417 9/131/3 99/9 2c} We ‘Rolls "Royce Ord. Stk. {1...}| 112/6 108/9 } 13 $ 
214 || 34) | 25 | Chile 6%. (1929) 24/0 48% .| 33 32h 313 6| | ; | Shipping BoP oes? | 
47 67} 46 | Chinese 5% 1913..... of} 49) | 51 Nil | 35/4} 25/10} abe He (‘Cunard Ord. Stk. Be eno osk awe ai } 4 ; 
90 | 99} 91h | Portuguese External 3% -— | = Ry 50/9 37/3 a b ||Ekder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord.£ ae ae 
Tl 65; || 76 | 72 |Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds. . | 73% | 7 |5 8 1} 36/9 | 27/3 6 «| ¢ ||Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1) 32/ /6 | } 
TH} | «75 | 88) 75 Uruguay 3 °% Assented... .!' 87 884 sae. 2 we | a : : 2 oie 20. Det nes Ord Si [i] a fi ; l 
1 i | - / oyal Mail Lines - ue 
snr neeerenniembismnnns - ie — me i. || 33/6 | 24/9 5 ¢ 6 ¢|\Union Castle Mail Stk. £1 . 30/- 29/6 14 { 
oar Lest two | Price, Price, Yield, | | Tea and Rubber 
ear iv : : . Sept. | Sept. | Sept. || /103) i} Nil nglo 18/- 18/6 Nil 
Jaa. 1toSept.24| Dividends || Name of Security | “3h | “a4, | 28, | 31/9 4 wee 2a | 10 5 fae (Assam) Tee G25...) re 47/6 | 6 if 0 
High | Low (a) (6) (c) are | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 57795) 2/83 || «36 8b! Nile |\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.. 2/103} 2/10} 
mae bf i % %. | Railways | l £ s. d.| 29/6 | 23/1} | Nile| Nilc Rubber Pitns. Trust {1..... 23/6 23/6 NY 
Sl, | 38 Nil ¢ 4 ¢ | Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pf.. 2s ; 4 |} es | 48/9 39/- Nile| Nile } United Sua Betong £ operee 39/- | 39/6 Nil 
My | 8% | Nile Nil ¢ |, B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. | 14 Ni if 
99 a 7 ae a ¢ {'San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....... 90 92 3 5 0/|107/6 | 91/9 § 6| 15 @||Anglo-Iranian Ord. Stk. {1.|) 99/44 | mm 4 } 
Mae | Tet | 3S) 2 2 |Great Westere os a ae ee | feet | 818 91 ae | oes | Shel 10'bl Borman on Ora sux Gi. 0/> | 60/Sual 5 18 
| 2 reat s RB. .c0e | | ~ / u = 
1 | ro8t | ap oa GW. 5°, Cons. Pref. Stk. ..4, 112 1llg | 4 9 9/|| 98/9 | 75/- | t2}@| +380 |Shell Transport Ord. Stk. {1}, 93/9 | 91/3 |1 7 @F 
| 495 | 26 2a'L NER 4% Ast Pref. Stk...) OT - - ¥ : \121/3 | 94/84 5a 10 6) ae ‘ee em £INst 112/6 111/ / 104 214 
% 26; | 2he 4 c!L.MS. Ord. Stock......... Be | H} iscellaneous 
60 1} 2b 2 a L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk.. f 52h | 53k | 7:10 0 | 30/10}; 20/- 74a} 17}6 \Assoc, British Picture 5/-..|| 28/9 | 27/9 | 410 $ 
| §5 | 1$6| Ilka London Transport ‘ C’ Stk. \ 60} | 60 419 2) 73/9 / 10 c}| 10 ¢|\Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {1...}} 65/6 64/- |3 3 
| 183 || 2 | 2 © |\Southern Def. Stock.......| 20} 20 | 913 0/111/3 | 76/- 12}b| 5 @| Barker (John) Ord. f1..... 02/6 | 100/- | 310 0 
S| OE | P| he Soca a Dcoone | | | 8 FSS |S: | ers) 8 oleh Aluminiten Sth <1.) 90/S0dl 42/2 | Sis ; 
N/6| 86/6) 10d a ||Alexanders {2, {1 pd....... 91/- | 92/- | 316 3134/43 113/9 || l0§e| tlic | Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. £1]| 122/6 | 122/6 | 116 6f 
9. 6] 6 b} By Bank of Australasia {5..... | 8 8} | 5 8 3 |/103/1g | 82/9 } 12 6 8 a |\British Oxygen Ord. Stk. 41} 96/103} 96/3 | 4 3 
gt ‘t tee af peak of Now S: Wales (30° | S ‘ 3 : eh 1957" is7/¢ 26 120 Carreras A OGL) ye 190/- | seo” Sas 
84/44 7433 3 b| 1 | denies Bank * Ba | 83/6 | 83/- |3 76) 13h | 9% | low! 35 5 De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. Zi) 123 | 125 | 318 
I | °S, |) ahe| Spa lchartered of India 5.-:---] 1a | ‘125 |2 9 0| S/o aa6 || 8 cl 6 elec &Mus Ind ste 20/-.] Su | 30/- | 213 
tered of India ¢5...... . & Mus. . Stk. 10/-.}) /- 
aa a1 ate ats | [District * NG (5 {ipa ba etes 99/6 99/6 313 9) 28/9 | 21/6 | 6 ¢ 74 c |\Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.|} 26/9 | 26/3 | 2117 
£96 £80 Nilc| Nil ¢ Hong a & Shanghai $125) £85 £87 Nil 51/9 43/- || 12a} 224 d Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-|| 47/6 46/3 315 
Be) us| sb] Scio, Resse} Soe | Se jgas sais pee, |e) be eee me a | as | me (2S 
— /> il } a artins Dank £1....eeee0%! yo] - | / 1! | 10K le ~~. of} / 
91/- | 85/- 8 b 8 a Midland Bank £1, fully paid) 96/- 96/6 | 3 6 3 | 48/6 | 37/- 3 @| 5 6||\Imperial Chemical Ord. {1..}) 43/- | 42/- | 316 $ 
1} 6 5 b| 5 @|\Nat. Dis. (A.) £24, fully paid) 7 | 6% 314 0 BA | Th || +10 | t7$a, Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1 .. 7 | | 14k 2 $ St 
83/9 =73/9 745| Tha \\Nat. Prov. £5, {1 paid..... 82/6 | 82/6 | 312 6 || $544 | $44 $1.60 ¢ $1.60 ¢ International Nickel n.p....||/ $463 $45 1.0 
477 8hb 84a Royal Bank of Scotland Stk.) 523 525 3.4 9) 58/9 | 48/ 5 ¢| 5 ¢)Lever & Unilever Ord. {1...)) 52/~ | 53/6 | 111 f 
m-| c06| §5| 6 e|UnionDicount Ste | ot | cit |3 8 61 eee | To. | Ise! 38 b|Marks& Spencer 'A’6/-..1 ee | te 13 9 @ 
- a | Union Discoun EG be | — | / /- jj ] s&s oe fm | 
100/9 90/6 906 9a a £4, £1 paid.... 99/- | 100/- 312 0 ry 04 es i] at The Mores {1 Ord. Ste Givvaes | yi —_e ; ; 9 
nsurance | / 5 ee 
3m | 30: || 40 «| 50 5 |lAlliance £1, fully paid...... 34 | 212 6 | 53/1} 40/- || 20 c| 25 ¢ Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/~..:!| 48/9 | 48/9 | 2 ; $ 
16% 15 4/6a| 6/-6 ||Atlas £5, {1} paid......... 16 | 3 5 7) 48/44 | 35/7 || 2h@) 12} | Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-.}| 43/6 44/6 | 4 = 6 
sal ah | 8 5] ght emma Rea) ot | at |S | Be | Oe | tl enn sa | Be | we 3 8 
i 6} || 10 «| 11 b 7 3 & Lancashire £2... 8 | 213 3 \135/- \106/3 N(d)1245| 10 @|Tube Investments Ord. {1..|| 120/- | 121/3 | 3 14 
1 1 || $2240) {20 a Pearl £1, fully paid... 198 2 3 Of 95/- 79/6 || 8b 32a |'Turner & Newall Ord. m4 85/- | 8&4/- 219 
IT | 6/-b| 6/74 ||Phoenix’£1, fully paid... 19° | 3 5 9 | 58/7} | 43/9 | Tha (K)174b [United Molasses Ord. 6/8 ..|| 53/- | S1/- |3 5 
358 | 29 69-07 c.t1144.¢ |Prudential {1‘A’......... | 34 n2 0 3+t) 50/6 | 40/9 | 4 ¢| 4 ec! Wall Paper Defd. £1 a ee 43/6 43 ~ | 117 
Ge ; 10 ll a! 210 )|/Royal gs fl ele civte'ae « | - ; “ ; 98/6 | 80/1} 45 b| 15 a afte nega B/S 0303 | 91/9 90/- | 3 66 
| 3/56 Royal £1, fully paid...... a | ines 
fa I sation, Beis we &e. 68/9 60/- aye) 2 a a Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-.|| 61/6 $08 1 
i¥/s 183/— || t15 6| 5 a Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. f1.. 187/6 | 2 2 9) 97/6 / ce }\Cons. Glds. of S. ee 80/- 8/9 
/9 | 115/33) Tha| 18 6 |'Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. f1.. 130/- 3 9 0 23% 3 b| 30 a | De Beers (Def.) 6) £4 - of 2 21 
163/- | 147/- ] :f 18 bd Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. {1.. 155/6 | 313 9 || 35/7) 346| 2}a |/Randfontein Ord - 4 cat een 25/Tk | 25/ } 1 
/6 | 118/6 || & > be \Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. ft" 123/- | 4 j 0 10} 16 d| 184 ||Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1..... 8} 8 y 
/6 | 99/6 | 3 6 @ |lMitchells & Butlers Ord. 100/6 4 0 ] 1l/- | Nil Nil ¢ |/Roan Antelope C Lats o--f 14/- 12/ . 
1/- | 137/- , 154 i i |S. African Breweries {1 .. 156/— | 3 3 34/115/7} | 90/- 48 45 a Sub Nigel Ord. 10/ 10 f 
- 40/6 || 2a 7 b Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. fi. 48/3 | 4 ; 0 |} 2/64 Em | ‘Union Cp. 12/6 ty. Pas: z 3 
40/3 | 91/- || 6 @| 14 6 | Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1] 91/9 | 4 a Nil_| ‘Nil |W. Witwatersrand 2/6... . 





e 


(a) Interim div. ~~) Final div. c) Last ¢ wo yearly ) Also special payment 10% from War Contingen: E 
(kh) Allowing for exchange. (k) Includes 24% tax free yield basis, 2144, Yee (m) Yield basis, 69 -58%. (p) Yield basis, 8%. t Free of Tax. 
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AGGREGATE ASSET. 
at 3ist March, 1946 
£73,536. 586 






Established over 80 years 


Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales: 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter General Manager. 





K seh Teach 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY GOLLEGE, WELLINGTON, 
NEW ZEALAND 


Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION in the Department of Political Science and Public 
Administration. 

Salary: First year £750 per annum (N.Z. currency). 
Second year £800 per annum (N.Z. currency). 
Third year £825 per annum (N.Z, currency) (maximum). 

A intment is for three years in the first instance. Allowance for 
travelling expenses. Further particulars may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 24 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Closing date for the receipt of applications is 
3lst October, 1946. 








SUDAN GOVERNMENT 


SUDAN RAILWAYS require QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS for ser- 

vice in the Sudan for general accountancy and costing. Candidates 
should possess a recognised professional accountancy qualification and 
have had good practical experience with a business firm. Knowledge 
of modern costing procedure and of pur.ched-card accounting would be 
an advantage. Age 25-35 years. nn, 
Appointment on Short-Term Contract (initially for two years) at a 
starting zr of not less than £E400 r annum, according to age, 
experience and qualifications. Cost-of-Living Allowance at the rate of 
35 per cent. of salary, subject to a maximum of £E15 per month, is now 
payable. Outfit Allowance at the rate of £E£40 is payable when contract 
is signed, ee appointment is at a salary not exceeding £E800 per 
annum. (£E1 = £1 0s. 6d.) Free passage on appointment. Strict medical 
examination. There is NO INCOME-TAX in the Sudan at present. 

Papers containing fuller information, and application forms, obtain- 
able from Sudan Agent in London. woe House, Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W.1. Please mark envelo ‘* Accountant.”’ 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION | 


The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for appointment to 
the post of Superintending Statistician in the Statistical Branch of the 
Secretary's Department of the Admiralty. The Branch is at present 
located at Bath, but may later move to London. The salary will accord- 
ingly be £1,050 per annum, plus a consolidation addition of £107: on 
subsequent transfer to London this would become £1,150 per annum plus 
a consolidation addition of £120. There will be opportunities for pro- 
motion to the Head of the Statistical Branch and for transfer to other 
higher posts. The holder of the appointment will be required to devote 
his whole time to the Public Service; Superannuation provision will be 
made under the Federated Superannuation System for Universities. 
Candidates. whe must be males, should be under 50 on the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1946, and must hold at least a second class honours degree in 
Statistics, or in Mathematics or Economics or other appropriate main 
subject combined with statistics; they should have had practical experi- 
ence in Economic or Statistical Analysis. Forms of application, with 
further particulars of the appointment, may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 1, 
quoting No. 1641. No applications can be considered unless received on 
the prescribed form not later than i5th November, 1946 


SSISTANT EDITOR wanted for the ‘ Universities Quarterly ”’ 

(prospectus will be sent on application). To be responsible to the 
chairman of the editorial board for all editorial work. Principal work 
would be to consider and investigate university problems, academic and 
administrative, at home and abroad, with a view to securing the most 
informative and valuable articles. Applicants must have experience of 
university teaching and research, preferably in the social sciences. 
Modern Greats very suitable. Salary £500-£1,000, according to qualifica- 
tions. Appointment in first Instance for one year.—Applications marked 
“Universities Quarterly ’’ to P.O., Box 31, Stockport. 


ECRETARY-SHORTHAND-TYPIST required by Exporters, West 
End of London.—Write, stating experience and salary required, Box 
26, Reynells’s, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, West End of London, require 
Secretary Shorthand-Typist.—Write, stating experience and salary 
required, Box 434, Reynells’s, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


7OUNG MAN, around 25-30, with practical hands, good general 
education and legible handwriting of character, tidy in mind and 
method, discriminating in taste and a zest for creative work, required 
in production department of old-established publishers. Salary accord- 
ing to capacity. The post has great possibilities for development. The 
vacant post is not a high salaried one at present, but can lead to a 
position of importance. Replies should give experience, capacity and 
salary required, and the —y- reasops for thinking he could 
ultimately fill an important post satisfactorily.—Box 323. 


ILVER.—Special pieces searched out and bought for collectors. 
Auction sales attended regularly.—The Cheshire Silver Company, 
111, Thorley Lane, Timperley, Cheshire. 
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Latin American Trade 


This bank, established in South America for over 31 years, 
is well equipped to serve British traders interested in this 
important market. Correspondents the world over. 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2. 
2-4 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 


E. B. McInerney, Mgr- 
L. R. Newman, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal. 
Offices in New York and Paris 


Over 600 branches in 

Canada, Newfoundland, 

the West Indies, Central 
and South America. 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 





es DIRECTOR of well-known Brighton Building Society 


Must be experienced shorthand-typist, 
but more important is ability to work on own initiative and preferably 
with previous secretarial experience. Age 25-35. The position is not 
easy, but it is interesting and progressive, with many outside interests, 
Salary £300 per annum.—Apply, in writing, Box 17, C.R.C., 29, Hertford 
Street, London, W.1. 


requires Private Secretary. 





nec GRADUATE (Cambridge), A.M.I.E.E., seeks | a position 
offering good prospects and opportunity to use 16 years’ experience 
in design and application of Motor Control and Protective Apparatus.— 
Apply, Box 325. ; 


OUNG man, Eire, University trained in economics and conmerce; 
Y accountancy knowledge; nine years’ a experience, ancial 
security, seeks contact with British manufacturing, wholesale or export- 
ing firms trading with Eire and requiring services of an efficient repre- 
sentative who will receive, transmit and check all orders or business 
and provide true information on aspect of trading conditions sought.— _ 
Box 327. 





ATEW.—18k. Gola Chronographe Wrist Stop Watch. Split second time- 


a keeper. Calibrated 1/1000 sec. Flyback, etc., etc. (Cost 
125 guineas.) Superb looks and _ performance. Guaranteed. £65, 
Eversharp (USA) 14k. Gold Streamline Model Fountain Pen. £12 10s, 


Ditto Pencil. 


£8 10s.—B. W. Thomas, 40, Kensington Park Gardens, 
London, W. 11. 








OUNG Woman (23). B.Sec.(Econ.), 5 yrs. F.O., exclit. refs., admin, 
ability, seeks post. Econ./pol./lit. interests.—Box 326. 








XPORT MERCHANTS have vacancy in London for capable corre- 

spondent and office organiser. Export experience not essential, but 

experience ‘x. firance an advantage. State qualifications. age, education, 
salary required.—Reply, Box 329. 








YOUNG Polish Lawyer, graduated at Lwow and Edinburgh Universi- 
. ties, having five modern languages and special knowledge of 
economics, banking and accountancy, seeks post (starting as unpaid 
practice) in industry or commerce.—Box 328. 
eoanaraon OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES.—Applications are invited 
for a post in the Taxation Section of the Technical Department. 
Experience desired would embrace industrial taxation, rating and valua- 
tion. Knowledge of company law, contract law, coumutorciat arbitration 
procedure would be additional desirable qualifications. A degree or the 
equivalent would be an advantage. Membership of the Federation's 
superannuation scheme would be obligatory after a probationary period. 
initial salary £750 per annum; desired age 30-40.—Applications, giving 
full details of experience, qualifications and age should be sent to Tech- 
nical Director. Federation of British Industries, 21, Tothill Street, 
London, S.W. 1, not later than 3lst October, 1946. 


3 000 NEW THINGS TO SEE at the first great post-war Exhibition, 
as “ Britain Can Make It."’ Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. 10 am. to 10 p.m. Sundays 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m. Is. 
Children 6d. Ten minutes by bus or tube from Piccadilly. 


YNHE GLEN USK HOTEL, Liandrindod Wells, an ideal centre ‘for 
motorists, golfers and bowlers, where you may enjoy the beauty 
of the Welsh mountains away from seaside crowds, with every comfort 
(interior spring mattresses), hot and cold water, electric lift, spacious 
reception rooms.—Write Mrs. E. Mitchell, or telephone Llandrindod 
Wells 2085. Terms from 8 gns. per week. 
Postal 


Tuition for B a Sc .ECO N s 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical, research, 
and wetfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative posts under 
Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all. Prepare for it at home under the 
experienced guidance of Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) ; moderate fees, instalments. At the 1945 
B.Sc. Econ, (External) Examination 36 out of 45 Wolsey Hall Students passed, 21 in Honours. 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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